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THREE ESSENTIALS 
IN TEACHING LATIN® 


“Well,” said Miss Anthony, visiting one of 
my first classes after my return to teaching, 
“That’s the best demonstration of mixed drinks 
that I saw in the classroom.” 

Whether she intended the comment as a com- 
pliment, or not, I shall never know— I rather 
think not. However, I do know that on going 
back to teaching in 1935, after nine years “in 
absentia,” if I had not introduced some mo@- 
ern tendencies with my proverbial severe rigid- 
ity, I should have been a dismal failure. ‘‘Omria 
mutantur.”’ Alas, how much! One does not ach- 
ieve success by wailing, ‘‘O Tempora, O Mores!”’ 
One must adjust! 

Still, modern motivation notwithstanding 
there is no way to teach Latin, but to teach 
Latin; so the first essential of a teacher is ad- 
equate preparation in the language itself. 


ever 


Preparation 

Though one can always enjoy the humor of 
Dickens’s Mr. Gradgrind and his pudgy thurnb, 
emphasizing ‘facts, facts, facts,’’ we need to 
teach facts—-competently, thoroughly, and 
as often as possible—enthusiastically. We need to 
convince our pupils that they must follow us, 
paper was read at the annual Foreign 


at the University of Kentucky, Lex 
1958. See infra, p. 98 


*Miss Cox's 


Language Conference 
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New Audiovisual Materials: see 
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or go beyond us, in studying fundamentals; that, 
though we may get a lot of joy out of studying 
Latin, ‘there is no royal road to learning’’; that 
they must memorize, not only words and mean- 
ings, but also bases, stems, and endings of words, 
declensions, conjugations, and comparisons, and 
their where’s, when’s, why’s and how’s. For in- 
stance, it definitely helps a pupil to know that 
the imperfect subjunctive is basically simple, an 
unknown made from two knowns, the present 
active infinitive, second of the principal parts, 
plus personal endings. It definitely helps to know 
that you find the singular imperative form ex- 
actly as you find the present stem, by dropping 
the -re of the present infinitive, and that it 
seems logical to do so. Cantare, to sing; drop 
the -re, which is equivalent to our ‘to’, and 
have left canta, sing, imperative. 

I did not follow modernity to the extent of 
not teaching the macron. I do. In fact, I cannot 
teach correct pronunciation and certain facts 
without “accents.”’ Therefore, I have, temporar- 
ily, at the beginning of second year, much dis- 
tress among the pupils who have had first year 
with a teacher who absolutely ignored accents. 
I compromise somewhat, grade them more len- 
iently than the accent taught pupils, and find 
that they soon fall in line sufficiently to please 
me. The confusion ceases; fusion of class has 
been made. 

For facts to lodge in brains, there must he 
drill, and much drill. The teacher must use dif- 
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ferent methods of review, so that drill does not 
become monotonous. There can be in-desk con- 
tests; in-line matches; quick quizzes, by which 
{ mean oral questions by teacher which can be 
answered by short written answers by pupil: 
review of weather vocabulary in conversation 
and singing when a snowstorm comes; learning 
motion words like walking, singing, dancing, in 
connection with a program, and food and cloth- 
ing words--also polite phrases-—in connection 
with Roman dinner. 

Suiting the teaching to the need is import- 
ant; for the felt need causes the interest that 


improves concentration and lengthens span of 
attention. 

There was diligent study on facts and vocab- 
ulary concerning the Saturnalia while the clas- 


ses were writing original Latin paragraphs in 
Latin on Saturnalia and Christmas in Decem- 
ber. The passive periphrastic that was barely 
going over at all with two classes, lodged firmly 
in minds represented when, on looking from the 
windows at a two-inch snow, on which flakes 
as big as snowballs were falling, one pupil an- 
nounced: “Schola nobis intermittenda erit,’’ and 
on our return from enforced vacation 
“Schola nobis tres dies intermittenda 


another, 
stated: 
erat.” 
To teach facts, teacher must know 
more facts than she teaches; so I repeat that 
the first essential is adequate preparation for 
both immediate and remote use by the teacher. 


many 


Adjustability 

The second essential of the teacher that | 
shall name is elasticity or adjustability. She 
should not only be adequately prepared at long 
range, at shorter range, and at immediate range, 
but also be willing to scrap pet hobbies and 
theories, on occasion. 

With the best of preparations, things may 
run off at tangents. For instance, the following 
once occurred: 

Teacher, to Maurice, the most indolent pupil 
“What is the word meaning ‘J 


in the class 


give’? ”’ 

Maurice (mumbling), “Dunno.”’ 

Teacher, happy that he was right for once 
“Yes, ‘ 

Uproarious laughter from class, in which the 
teacher of course soon joined, Maurice, I fear, 
not knowing yet what was funny. 

As Ovid says, “The load becomes light, when 
borne with cheerfulness.” 

When the teacher laughs with the class, the 


dono.’ 
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atmosphere is cleared; but I have, on my re- 
turr to the classroom, learned to stay relaxed, 
instead of immediately tensing the atmospherc 
by dragging the pupils forcefully back on to the 
beaten track. 

One of the best pieces of advice for teaching 
I ever received came from a pupil. After a par- 
ticularly poor recitation, the class was forlorn], 
filing out, and I, dispirited, was sitting, even 
more forlornly, at my desk when Henry left the 
group and drew near me. 

“Miss Cox,” he said commiseratingly, “don’t 
feel badly about our being so dumb; you expect 
too much of us. 

It did not take searching self-analysis to con- 
vince me that he was right. I had been ex- 
pecting an eighth grade group to reach stand- 


ards of upper classmen. When I lowered the 
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standards, almost every member of the class 
could meet my requirements. We should not ex- 
pect too much. 

From the same class came this comment. 
“You know,” asked Billy, ‘the reason we boys 
get along so well with you? It is because you 
never pretend to be what you aren’t, to know 
what you don’t, and to have been where you 
haven’t. When you say that you have seen a 
place, we know that you have really been there.” 
I took this as a compliment, as he intended 
that I should, but it influenced me too long and 
too much. I became somewhat smug about it. 


Recalling this remark, as I was returning 
from Europe in 1956, I began to plan talks for 
J.C.L. meetings. Several weeks after school be- 
gan, I became surprised at the realization that 
no J.C.L. chapter in our school—we had, at that 
time, six—had asked me to give a travel talk. 
About a month later, in a discussion period on 
points of interest in Rome, I got my opportunity 
to present some of the new things I had learned 
abroad. In the first section of Latin I, my ma- 
terial was gladly accepted, but, in the second 
section, I had a rude awakening. 

I was promptly interrupted by a pupil who 
said, “Yes, but it says in a book I read that—” 
(and the talk went on and on). By the time 
he had finished, another boy said, ‘We were in 
Italy two years, and I can make a talk on Rome 
and show some slides, too, if Mother’ll let me 
bring them to school.’”’ Then discussion became 
general. I believe the class was a success, but my 
attempt to make a travel talk was not, even 
though I ‘‘had been there.” 

It was weeks before some of the children 
asked me to bring some of my pictures and “tell 
us more about the things you were telling that 
day.” This time I had the polite attention of the 
class, even of the boys who had read extensively 
and the ones who “had been there,” also. I felt 
that I had been reminded well of a lesson I had 
once known: “The class should be brought for- 
ward and developed, the teacher keeping in the 
background whenever possible.” 

Therefore, though Billy’s belief in my sin- 
cerity will always be appreciated, I name adjus- 
tability or elasticity as the second essential for 
a present-day teacher. 

Motivation . 

Lastly—the most cheering word in my pa- 
per—-I do not agree with a teacher at the Latin 
Tournament who said, “The reason Latin pupils 
do not study well nowadays is there’s too much 
of this silly gingerbread. Trips and dinners! 


Ugh! I’m supposed to teach them Latin, not how 
to have a Roman dinner, and not to take them 
places.” 

Though I am forced to admit that some pu- 
pils who elect Latin now would not have elected 
it without the lure of activities being attached, 
and that those pupils are superficial and do not 
study and master Latin well, I am inclined to 
agree with Miss Belle Gould, in the thought: 
“T am firmly convinced that the J.C.L.’s have 
helped much in bringing Latin back into popu- 
larity in secondary schools.” 

Quoting from The Best Teacher: ‘These 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone.” 

Since some of the that Miss M 
condemns are exceedingly helpful in motivation, 
the third essential I shall name is: 


Use of the kind of background and activities 
that motivate the study of the Latin language 
Whether or not these be heinous crimes, I per- 
mit such things as the following: 

J.C.L. meetings of each chapter once a 
month; recitation, in concert, of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Pledge to the Flag in Latin; 
Latin songs, hymns, carols; Latin games, even 
radio ones—-for instance, in Two for the Money, 
we have learnt many grammatical facts and prin- 
ciples; an annual field trip to Arlington Am- 
phitheatre, Library of Congress, and other 
points of definite classical interest; an annual 
Roman dinner, at which there is no “silly gin- 
gerbread” but, literally, delicious Roman bread, 
and figuratively, much mental sustenance in 


activities 
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vocabulary, sentence structure, customs, etc.; at- 
tendance at and holding of State Convention; 
only once could we afford it, I re- 
National Convention; and even 

bless the pupils’ hearts—bake sales and oth- 
er sales, which represent hard work, to raise 
money for the $300 scholarship to be presented 
to a graduate of Fairfax High School this June 


attendance 
gret to say—at 


We need to be willing to work “similis cani’’ 
in presentation of fundamentals and on drills 
to have such self-control that we do not cause 
the pupils to whisper, “Cave canem,” after we 
have been disappointed in their response; and 
“canis hilaris’’ about the things 
motivation. 


to be able to be, 
that are good —-almost necessary 


Our work is important. It is extremely dif- 
ficult in these days when most of what used to 
be called extra-curricular activities are now in- 
terrupting our regular classroom work. How- 


will succeed, if we 
Little Professor of 
Pray as if every 
every- 


ever, it can succeed, and 
follow the advice of “The 
Piney Woods.” To paraphrase: 
thing depends on God, and work as if 
thing depends on us 

THEODORA C. Cox 
FAIRFAX HIGH SCHOOI 
FAIRFAX, VA 


NEW BOOKS ON ANCIENT ART 

in adult education and the 
renewed love for Greek which now rivals 
in popularity the interest in ancient tragedy, 
in Homer, and in the philosophy of Plato, has 
led to the publication of new books on ancient 
art which are useful for students as well as 
for lovers of art. Some of the best have recently 
have been published in Germany 


I 

The three first volumes of a History of West- 
ern Art, published in a series of books scheduled 
for adult education, were commissioned by the 
Bavarian Society for Free Popular Education 
and sponsored by the Union of Public High 
Schools and Popular Educational Institutions of 
If the tempo of the publication is 
one volume in each of the first three 


rhe new interest 


art, 


Bavaria. ! 
kept up 


l Da Abendland in de Kunst, ed Paul Wilpert 
(Munich: Mandruch 1955 ). Vol. I Herbert Alex 
_ Die Kunst der griechischen Antike (1955 
| ill., 2 mar DM 9.60); II: id., Die Kunst der 
Etrusker und der romischen Ret ublik (1956 Dy 148: 63 
may DM 9.60); III: id., Die Kunst d romische 
Sieg des Christentums (19 , 


DM 13.50) 
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years—-a good modern history of art for the lay- 
man will be produced. 

The first three volumes by Dr. Stitzer deal 
with Greek art, the art of the Etruscans and the 
toman Republic, and the art of the Roman 
Empire down to the victory of Christianity under 
Constantine (A.D, 324). The author aims to make 
the reader understand art—more than is usual 
from the spiritual and political situation of the 
different periods. In order to make alive the 
spirit of each epoch he draws lines between art, 
history, literature, and philosophy. He does not 
want to transmit mass knowledge, but to sharpen 
the observation and appreciation of art and to 
develop good taste and a personal inner relation 
to art. The many illustrations are well chosen 
and no work is discussed without being illus- 
trated. The maps in several colors give a clear 
picture of the political and geographical situa- 
tion of each period. One good colored reproduc- 
tion is on each cover and on the frontispiece of 
each volume. 

The first volume begins with the palace of 
Knossos and ends with the group of the Laokoon. 
The second volume begins with the Capitoline 
she-wolf and ends with Pompeian wall paintings 
of the second style. The third volume begins 
with the Pont-du-Gard near Nimes and ends with 
mosaics from the Villa of Maximianus Herculius 
near Piazza Armerina in Sicily, dated about A.D. 
300. This villa is not yet generally known, but 
most of the other illustrations can be found 
in other handbooks. The reviewer was not famil- 
iar with only three: Vol. I, fig. 19, the black- 
figured vase in Athens depicting Herakles killing 
Nessos, and fig. 69, the bronze statuette of a 
Hellenistic ruler in private possession; Vol. III, 
the colored picture on the cover of a mosaic 
depicting Christ in the guise of Helios. It was 
on the vaulted ceiling of the mausoleum belong- 
ing to the Julii, erected in the middle of the third 
century, found under the basilica of St. Peter 
in Rome (cf. pp. 150-153). 

The text is written in a clear and precise 
style, restricted to essentials with some pithy 
remarks. The three volumes transmit, indeed, an 
excellent survey of ancient art from the Cretan 
to the early Christian period. The printing of 
text and illustrations is faultless; the outer ap- 
pearance of the volumes, with good color prints 
on light gray paper, and with darker linen 
backs, is very pleasant. 

Dr. Stutzer is apparently well informed and 
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experienced in adult education. He is, however, 
certainly not an archeologist, and thus I would 
like to point out a few errors and omissions: 
Vol. I, p. 12: Excavators of Mycenae are, after Schlie- 
mann: the German Karo, the Greek Mylonas, and the 
British Wace. P. 55f., fig. 29: The charioteer of Delphi 
is not the dedicator of the chariot group, but the jockey 
of the owner of the victorious quadriga. P. 75, fig. 40: 
The diskobolos in this illustration is a reconstruction from 
different copies of the statue by Myron, not one Roman 
copy. P. 77: At the head of the Panathenaic proces- 
sion went the noble girls carrying the peplos which they 
had woven, not a noble boy P. 79: Artemis was 
venerated on the Acropolis as the goddess of women, who 
dedicated dresses to her in her sanctuary, not as the 
goddess of the hunt. P. 80: Red-figured vases begin 
around 530, not at the end of the sixteenth century B.( 
P. 90: The right arm of the Knidian Aphrodite was 
not hanging down, but bent and the hand laid before 
the body, as proved by the coins of Knidos Ps 182: 
Lysikrates was the rich citizen (chorégos) who gave the 
money to train the chorus which won the tripod crected 
on his monument. He did not write the dithyrambos 
P. 114: The orchestra was also used by the actors, not 
only the chorus. The Proskenion is the Hellenistic stage 
before the main building, the forebuilding, not a decora- 
tive wall behind the stage. It is not identical with the 
scaenae frons of the Roman theater (cf. III, p. 63). The 
kothornos became a high stilt in the Roman period only 
P. 118: The Acropolis is not an architectural unit 
Vol. IL p. 154, fig. 3: 
(Schurz), not a skirt (Rock) P. 26f., fig 
men have a mantle around their legs: they do not lie 
under a blanket (cf. p. 67, fig. 30) P. 28, fig. 11, 
and page 30: Inside and outside of the mantles are in 
lifferent colors (blue and purple) 


wears a loin cloth 
9-10: The 


The man 


The differentiation in 
color does not indicate lapels Pp. 32 and 34, fig. 14: 
The man with a staff is an augur, observing the flight of 
the birds above the wrestlers, not an arbiter of the games 

P. 54f., fig. 24: The motif of the warrior falling back 
ward is not especially Etruscan, but found in the east 
pediment of Aigina P. 100, fig. 41: The husband on 
the tombstone from Via Statilia is not wearing the toga 
He wears the pallium, taken over from the Greek hima 
tion, in an arrangement and with a poise found on many 
Attic tombstones. His wife is represented in the type of 
the so-called Pudicitia, also one transferred from a Greek 
to a Roman figure, not only under Greek influence 
P. 106: I do not believe that the Oscans of Campania 
took over the Atellan farces from the Etruscans, who 
had to give up Campania when they were thrown out of 
Plautus hardly knew the Etruscan which 
did not have actors, only dancers, musicians, and some 
wild demons Pp. 107-109, fig. 43: The head in Museo 
Torlonia does not agree with the coins of Julius Caesar 

Pp. 133-137, fig. 56: The satyr in the wall painting of 
the Villa of Mysteries holds the mask because it belongs 
to the Dionysiac religion, not because it belongs to the 
theater. The theater uses it because it belongs to Dionysos. 
The object next to Dionysos on the ground is his shoe 
belonging to his nude left foot, indicating that he has 
lost it in his drunken ecstasy Figs. 57-58: The flagel 
lation is a symbol of the fertility of the bride, who is 
represented in the colored frontispiece. She is preparing 
tor marriage, not for the initiation, which went before. 
She will become the domina represented in fig. 59 

Vol. Hl, p. 13f., fig. 3: The female figures flying 
before Sol on the corselet of Augustus are personifications 
of Dew with a jug, and Dawn with a torch, not Luna. 
P. 64: The ladies (Damen) did not sit with the gentlemen 


Latium games, 


(Herren) on reserved seats of the amphitheater, but here 
as in the theater they had their own seats in the upper 
part of the cavea. Only in the circus was the mingling of 
the sexes allowed, in the other playhouses only for members 
of the imperial house and the Vestal Virgins P. 67 
Virtus leads the horses of Titus on the relief from his 
arch, not the goddess Roma. P. 123f., fig. 54: The 
general on the battle sarcophagus of the Ludovisi collection 
in the Museo Nazionale is the Emperor Hostilianus, ac 
cording to his coins (see Helga von Heintze, Rom. Mitt 
64 [1957], pp. 79-91, pl. 13), thus dated after his death 
A.D. 251. P. 163f., fig. 70: The woman who is kissed 
does not wear a bikini, but a brassiere (strophion) and a 
mantle, 


These points might be reconsidered by the 
author, in case his volume gets a new edition or 
a translation. 

II 

Already translated is the beautiful volume of 
Reinhard Lullies, with the illustrations from 
photographs by Max Hirmer.? This is perhaps 
the finest book on Greek original sculpture, 
from the beginning until the end of the Hellen- 


2. Reinhard Lullies, Griechische Plastik: Von den An 
fangen bis zum Ausgang des Hellenismus. Aufnahmen 
von Max Hirmer (Munich: Hirmer Verlag 1956; py 

264 ill.; DM 45). Greek Sculpture Text and notes by 
Reinhard Lullies; photographs by Max Hirmer; translated 
by Michael Bullock (London: Thames and Hudson, 1957 
265 monochrome and 8 color plates) 
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istic period. It comprises 264 figures, each mustly 
on a separate page, with an Introduction (pp. 
1-33), a Description of the Illustrations (pp. 35- 
%5), a Chronology (pp. 86-88), a selected Bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 89-90), and a List of Illustrations 
(pp. 91-92). As only original sculpture is illus- 
trated, this volume does not (as Stutzer’s does) 
give the full, continuous development of Greek 
art. As a compensation it makes the student 
love and understand the beauty and subtlety of 
Greek art, the difference of the use of the 
chisel in the different periods, the interplay of 
outer and inner forms, which only Greek art can 
convey. There is also a short characterization of 
the five main epochs: geometric, archaic, classic- 
al, Hellenistic, Roman. The last is not illustrated, 
for Lullies considers Roman art as a period of 
copying, in which Greek artists work for the 
Romans, imitating the earlier Greek art. The de- 
velopment of the close connection of man with 
the community, and the loosening of this con- 
nection in favor of greater individuality during 
the periods of creative art is also brought out 
very 

Lullies’ book adds pure enjoyment to the in- 
truction in the history of art provided by Stut- 
zer, Smaller in scope than both, but useful for 
professionals as well as for lovers of art, is the 
volume by Schuchhardt, professor of archaeology 
in Freiburg, on Greek sculpture, in the Parthenon 
Series.“ Schuchhardt deals only with the classical 
period, meaning the fifth and the fourth cen 
turies He uses mostly originals, but also 
some copies of masterpieces. A concise intro 
duction gives an excellent survey of the period 
and interpretation of the plates. 

Ill 


For Greek architecture there is a large vol 
ume with wonderful illustrations in the Pelican 
History of Art by A. W. Lawrence.’ The plates 
comprise most of the important monuments from 
the Minoan to the Hellenistic period. They in 
clude some unusual views of well-known monu 
ments, for example the ceiling of the inner 
porch of the Propylaea (pls. 61-62), and some 
little-known monuments like the tomb inside a 
tumulus in Vergina of about 200 B.c. (pls. 103- 
105. Lawrence has more pictures of pre-classic 
remains than most handbooks (pls. 1-17, pp. 
1-82), and he has made a special study of hum- 


well. 


B.C, 


3. Walter Herbig Schuchhardt, Griechische Plastik der 

klassischen Zeit (Stuttgart: Hans E. Gunther Verlag, 1954 
p! DM 7.80 [Sammlung Parthenon”}). 

Iter Lawrence, Greek Architectuy (Balti 

Books, 1957; pp 7; 471 1 i 


XXXII $27 


bler types of buildings, particularly fortification 
walls (pls. 113-120, pp. 225-235). The text, how- 
ever, is not to be recommended to classicists who 
believe that Greek art is more than just one of 
the many civilizations existing in former or 
recent days. When one reads (p. 290): ‘The 
paragraph above was actually written to describe 
presentday mentality in the West African brush, 
but has required no modification except a change 
in tense to make it applicable to the average 
Greek of the fifth century or (p; 293): 
“Regarded from the standpoint of utility as a 
building, the temple is ridiculous ’ one 
feels that it was a mistake to entrust this im- 
portant volume to somebody who believes (p. 
293): “Basically, then, Hellenic architecture is 
a synthesis of the pre-Hellenic styles.”’ 

For the enjoyment of Greek painting there 
are the excellent volumes in the series The Great 
Centuries of Painting, edited by Skira: Etruscan 
Painting by Massimo Pallottino, Roman Paint- 
ing by Amadeo Maiuri, and the volume on Greek 
Painting being prepared by Martin Robinson.® 

IV 

Etruscan art has come very much into the 
limelight in recent years, due to the excellent 
exhibition of Etruscan art shown in different 
European countries. The catalogue written by 
Massimo Pallottino, Professor of Etruscology 
at the University of Rome, gives a good intro- 
duction to Etruscan art. The sculpture of the 
Etruscans is well illustrated by pictures, intro- 
duction, and short comments in the small vol- 
ume of the Parthenon Series by George Hanf- 
mann.” Much more ambitious, but less enjoyable, 
is the large volume by Otto-Wilhelm von Vacano, 
in which he tries to sketch the growth and spirit- 
ual world of the Etruscans.? The illustrations are 
well chosen, except that the Diana in St. Louis, 
a work by Dossena, is included (pl. 52).8 The 
author, a pupil of Andreas Rumpf, has travelled 
with his wife in Etruria and is enthusiastic about 


5. Massimo Pallottino, Etruscan Painting (1952; pp. 140 
Paint 


64 reprod. in full color); Amadeo Maiuri, Roman 

ing, trans. Stuart Gilbert (1953; pp. 156; 84 repred. it 
color). (Geneva, Switzerland: Editions Albert Skira: 
distributed in U.S.A. by Skira, Inc., New York.) 

6. George M. A. Hanfmann, Etruskische Plastik (Stutt 
gart: Hans E. Gunther Verlag, 1956; pp. 16; 56 figs. on 
48 pls. [“Sammlung Parthenon”}). See the 

Emeline Hill Richardson, AJA 62 (1958) 343-3¢ 

7 Otto-Wilhelm von Bacano, Die Etrusker: 

Welt Stuttgart W Kohlhammer, 
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this art, which is so different from classical 
Greek art. He tries to define its spiritual founda- 
tion, the time of formation, its change and ceath, 
its goal in life. He underestimates the debt of 
the Etruscans to the Greeks. This is not, how- 
ever, a definitive book on the Etruscans. For that, 
and for one on Roman art, of which there is an 
urgent need, we have to wait for the promised 
volumes by Otto Brendel in the Pelican History 
of Art. 
MARGARETE BIEBER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 


A CURRENT SURVEY OF ANCIENT 
RHETORIC 
Introductory 

A bibliographical survey of ancient rhetoric 
is beset by peculiar difficulties. Dealing with a 
discipline rather than an author, the reviewer 
must cope with recurrent questions as to what 
does or does not belong to his subject; for there 
are borderline areas which shade off into the 
domains of oratory, philosophy, literary criti- 
cism, and law. Furthermore, the topic embraces 
both Greek and Latin developments, and covers 
a period ranging from the age of the sophists to 
the end of the Roman Empire; the writers of 
importance to whom at least some attention is 
due would certainly include Aristotle, Cicero, 
the elder Seneca, Quintilian, Tacitus, and the 
younger Pliny, even though several of these have 
been separately treated in other surveys. Organi- 
zation of material in so extensive a field is per- 
haps the acutest problem, and I hope that recog- 
nition of this difficulty will make the reader in- 
dulgent toward any inadequacies in classifying 
the very diverse literature of the subject. 

I have included in this report works published 
after 1939, since Kroll’s survey (RE Supplement- 
band VII, published 1940) ended with that year. 
Whenever books (other than editions or transla- 
tions), monographs, or articles have already 
been reviewed in CW or other easily obtainable 
journals, I have simply referred to those apprais- 
als; otherwise, I have furnished a short sum- 
mary of content, except for those works which 
I was unable to consult or which seemed no more 
than marginally related to rhetorical studies. On- 
ly material written in French, German, or Ital- 
ian among modern foreign languages is listed. I 
have depended mainly on J. Marouzeau’s L’ An- 
née Philologique for titles, but have found valu- 
able assistance in Speech Monographs as well, 
under the heading “Ancient Public Address,”’ 


which is subdivided into “History,” “Culture,” 
“Theory,” and ‘Practitioners.’’ Occasionally 
items unlisted elsewhere have appeared in Mne- 
mosyne’s ‘‘Conspectus Periodicorum.” 

References to periodicals regularly follow the 
system employed in Marouzeau; but QJS 
Quarterly Journal of Speech; SM Speech Mon- 
ographs. 

2. Editions and Translations 

Since 1939, a number of editions of rhetorical 
works, chiefly Latin, have appeared, though 
nothing has been done during our period for the 
elder Seneca and no complete text of Quintilian 
has been published. The former suffers from 
the disfavor attaching to declamation, and the 
latter is too technical to win a wide audience ex- 
cept for Books 1, 10, and 12. The most recent edi- 
tion of Seneca is H. Bornecque’s Sénéeque le 
Rhéteur, Controverses et Suasoires (Paris 1932), 
and still useful are A. Kiessling’s Annaei Senecae 
Oratorum et Rhetorum Sententiae, Divisiones, 
Colores (Leipzig 1872), and W. A. Edward’s The 
Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder (Cambridge 1928). 
H. E. Butler’s Loeb edition of Quintilian, reprint- 
ed 1933-1936, remains the most recent complete 
text of the /nstitutio oratoria, and for individual 
books F. H. Colson’s edition of 1 (Cambridge 
1924), and W. Peterson’s of 10 (Oxford 1891) 
may be termed standard references. The decla- 
mations of pseudo-Quintilian naturally have 
fared much worse; C. Ritter’s Teubner edition 
of the Declamationes Minores dates from 1884, 
and the Teubner text of the Declamationes Mai- 
ores by G. Lehnert from 1905, two years later 
than his volume containing the fragmentary col- 
lection of Calpurnius Flaccus. 

Most familiar of the new editions are R. G 
Austin’s Quintiliani, Institutionis Oratoriae Liber 
XII (Oxford 1948),! Hubbeli’s Loeb Cicero, De 
Inventione, De Optimo Genere Oratorum, Topica 
(1949),2 and H. Caplan’s Ad C. Herennium, De 
ratione dicendi (Rhetorica ad Herennium) also 
a Loeb (1954), a fine product of thorough scho 
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larship.2 A most unusual work by Charles Edgar 
Little, Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria, with an 
English summary and concordance (Nashville 
1951), provides partial summary, partial Latin 
text (selected passages) with translation, of all 
twelve books in one volume, and the so-called 
“concordance,” analyzing what the editor con- 
siders basic educational concepts, in another. 


Le vell knowr ) this country are ©. von Seel 
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C. C. Fries, in a short paper titled “L’origine 
de la rhétorique antique,” RPh 66 (1940) 43-50, 
argues that this art was derived from Oriental 
sources, was the product of the social environ- 
ment, and had as its motivation protest against 
tyranny. 

In “Tisias and Corax and the Invention of 
Rhetoric,” CQ 34 (1940) 61-67, D. A. G. Hinks, 
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rejecting the testimony of the minor Greek rhe- 
toricians in favor of that provided directly or 
indirectly by Aristotle and Plato, maintains that 
these earliest exponents of the art were theorists 
not in the political but in the forensic field. As 
an extreme form of technical proof, virtually 
dissociated from external evidence, the argument 
from probability was a weapon the devising of 
which entitled Corax, in Aristotle’s view, to rank 
as the first systematic rhetorician. Hinks is will- 
ing to grant that Corax’s pupil may have passed 
from teaching by example to a more organized 
instruction that involved classification of topics, 
but denies that either Corax or Tisias could have 
formulated a canon of the parts of a speech. 

G. B. Kerferd, “The First Greek Sophists,”’ 
CR 64 (1950) 8-10, argues that the term soph- 
ist€s was in pre-5th century usage applied to 
poets, musicians, and rhapsodes, diviners and 
seers, the Seven Wise Men and other sages, pre- 
Socratic philosophers, and the possessors of mys- 
terious powers; that Protagoras claimed to be 
carrying on the tradition of a long line of pre- 
decessors; and that Isocrates named Solon as 
the first to hold the title of sophist. 

“The Scope of Early Rhetorical Instruction,” 
by Stanley Wilcox, HSCP 53 (1942) 121-155, has 
for its primary aim to refute Hinks’s view that 
the early technographers concentrated on judicial 
oratory under the influence of Corax and Tisias. 
Wilcox contends that the early rhetors were pu- 
pils of the sophists, almost certainly aristocrats 
since they could pay the high fees, and hence 
members of the group interested by tradition and 
heredity in governing and exercising political 
leadership; that the term rhétoér (found in a 
decree antedating 440) bore the usual sense of a 
speaker before the assembly; that the personal 
careers of most sophists as ambassadors or 
party leaders fitted them to teach deliberative 
oratory; that Gorgias was a stylist, Protagoras 
primarily a theorist, Thrasymachus an expositor 
of deliberative oratory; that the argument from 
probability invented by Corax and Tisias was 
better suited to debating governmental issues 
than to pleading property cases; and that the 
political significance of sophistic instruction was 
most sharply underlined by the action of the 
Thirty in prohibiting the teaching of the art 
of speech and applying the ban against the 
sophists. 


L. Radermacher, “Anfange der Character- 
kunde bei den Griechen,”’ SO 27 (1949) 19-24, 
credits to Corax and Tisias the origin of the 
character sketch on the basis of antinomies, e. g. 
the contrast of the weak man and the strong, 
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and points to employment of similar antitheses 
in later writers such as Anaximenes (arrogant 
and humble), Antiphon (rich and poor), and 


Euripides (urbanus and rusticus in Electra). 


An important article by Fredrich Solmsen, 
“The Aristotelian Tradition in Ancient Rhetor- 
ic,’ AJP 62 (1941) 35-50, 169-190, credits Aris- 
totle with five original contributions: (1) break- 
ing with the traditional organizaton by partes 
orationis (proem, narration, proofs, and epi- 
logue), for which he substituted as principal 
divisions (a) proofs, including the rhetorical ar- 
gument, the arousing of emotions, and the speak- 
character, (b) style, (c) disposition, of 
which he treated the partes orationis as ele- 
ments; (2) basing his theory of rhetorical argu- 
ment on his logic and dialectic, with special re- 
gard for the syllogism and enthymeme; (3) 
careful analysis of the various emotions and of 
means to arouse or allay them; (4) differentia- 
tion of speeches into the three types—political, 
forensic, and epideictic; and (5) insistence upon 
the qualities of clarity, ornateness, appropriate- 
ness, and correct usage as essential features of 
style. The remainder of Solmsen’s analysis is 
devoted to tracing the unimpaired survival, con- 
tamination, or disappearance of these Aristote- 
lian tenets from the artes of the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, and the relationship of Cicero’s 
rhetorical works, in particular, to the Aristote- 
lian tradition. 

An article by Robert Marsh titled ‘Aristotle 
and the Modern Rhapsode,” QJS 39 (1953) 481- 
189, discusses, rather obscurely, in my opinion, 
“the Aristotelian approach to what is peculiar 
and essential to the art of oral interpretation,”’ 
especially of lyric poetry 

D. C. Bryant’s “Aspects of the Rhetorical 
Tradition,” ibid. 36 (1950) 169-176, 326-332, is 
an eloquent plea for the primacy of an intellec- 
tual tradition in rhetorical studies, which pays 
special tribute to Aristotle, Isocrates, Cicero, and 
Quintilian as exponents of wide and deep learn- 
ing, reinforced by knowledge of human behavior 
and emotions, the preeminent province of the 
orator. In a more recent article, ‘“‘“Rhetoric: Its 
Function and Its Scope,” ibid. 39 (1953) 401-424, 
Bryant defines rhetoric as the “rationale of in- 
formative and suasory discourse” and assigns it 
a four-fold status as an instrumental discipline, 
a literary study involving linguistics, critical 
theory, and semantics, a philosophical study con- 
cerned with a method of investigation, and a so- 
cial study akin to politics, examining the be- 
havior of man in society. 

Helen North’s “The Use of 
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Education of the Ancient Orator,” Traditio 8 
(1952) 1-33, examines the theoretical basis for 
study of poetry as a part of the rhetorical train- 
ing in Greece and Rome, and cites quotations 
from the poets in speeches by Demosthenes, 
Aeschines, Cicero, and Aelius Aristides. 


L. W. Daly’s ‘Roman Study Abroad,” AJP 71 
(1950) 40-58, arrives at the conclusion that men 
twenty years younger than Cicero studied abroad 
as a matter of course and that in the time of 
his son Marcus the practice became accepted on 
a social as well as an intellectual footing, where- 
as after the end of the Republic the numbers 
going abroad decreased and did not include 
members of distinguishd Roman families. Daly 
accounts for this shift of attitude on the grounds 
of Roman prejudice against Greek culture, 
establishment of endowed professorships at 
Rome, and failure of the Julio-Claudian house 
to educate their children abroad. 


D. L. Clark, “Imitation: Theory and Prac- 
tice, in Roman Rhetoric,” QJS 37 (1951) 11-22, 
defines the rhetorical exercise of imitation as 
concerned with the speaker’s or writer’s manner 
not matter; lists passages from Isocrates, Cicero, 
Lucian, “Longinus,” and St. Augustine attesting 
the value of imitation; rehearses the advice of 
Seneca Rhetor, Cicero, and Quintilian on what 
models one should imitate; points out that the 
consensus of the ancients opposed emulating a 
single model; discusses Atticism and Asianism 
as contrasting types of style; describes the meth- 
ods of imitation (analysis of model written work 
or illustrative material, and praelectio or oral 
analysis in the classroom); and finally enumer- 
ates the exercises in imitation—learning by 
heart, translation, and paraphrase. Clark is also 
the writer of an article entitled “The Rise and 
Fall of Progymnasmata in Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Century Grammar Schools,’”’ SM 19 (1952) 
259-263, which serves as a preface to Nadeau’s 
translation of Aphthonius’s Progymnasmata, 
mentioned supra. The same critic’s ‘Ancient 
Rhetoric and English Renaissance Literature,” 
Shakespeare Quarterly 2 (1951) 195-204, sums 
up the theory of ancient rhetoric by 
analysis of Cicero’s De partitione oratoria and 
appraises its influence on Renaissance writers. 
which he reckons as generally good, especially 
for sermons, written speeches, and dramatic 
poetry, though he condemns as inappropriate the 
employment of rhetoric in non-dramatic poetry 
and the abuse of schemes and tropes which de- 
generated into euphuism. To rhetorical influence 
he also ascribes a didactic temper, manifested 
in both theory and practice. 
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B. N. Hedberg, “The Bucolics and the Medi- 
eval Poetical Debate,” TAPA 75 (1944) 47-67, 
maintains that medieval debate does not adhere 
to the conventions of the Vergilian shepherds’ 
contest, emphasizes arguments rather than art, 
and owes its greatest debt to the declamations 
of the rhetorical schools during the Empire, 
though the poetic convention of a logical debate 
between abstractions or real persons was al- 
ready existent in classical Latin literature (e.g. 
in the works of Ennius, Silius Italicus, Catullus, 
Horace, Persius, and Ovid). 

O. A, Dieter, author of ‘‘Classics and Speech,” 
QUS 37 (1951) 479-482, argues for a strengthen- 
ed program at the graduate level for students of 
speech which will acquaint them adequately with 
the classical heritage. 

“Antike Rhetorik und vergleichende Litera- 
turwissenschaft,’”’ by E. R. Curtius, in Comp. Lit. 
1 (1949) 24-43, treats of literary commonplaces 
drawn from ancient rhetoric under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) die Angst vor der Nacht; (2) 
historische Topik; (3) epische Formeln; (4) 
Puer senex; (5) Kultismus and Konzeptismus. 
Distinguishing ancient styles as classical, un- 
classical, and mannered, he asserts that the Mid- 
dle Ages preferred the last; that Spain continued 
the mannered style, France the classical, Eng- 
land both; and that present tendencies in these 
countries ‘are less clearly marked. 

Edna M. Jenkinson’s “Further Studies in the 
Curriculum of the Roman Schools of Rhetoric 
in the Republican Period,’’ SO 31 (1955) 122-130, 
is concerned primarily with the importance of 
the general question, or thesis, in rhetorical edu- 
cation. At no time, she argues, did Roman train- 
ing assign to it the emphasis which Hermagoras, 
wishing to restrict the claims of philosophy, de- 
sired. Cicero, who felt that a general issue could 
always be discerned behind every particular case 
or issue, exerted his weight against Hermagoras’ 
position, and so far prevailed that theses were 
reduced to the status of progymnasmata taught 
by the grammatici. Later writers were wrong in 
believing that Republican schools esteemed them 
more highly than did those of the Empire. 

Maurice Natason is the author of a brief ar- 
ticle entitled “The Limits of Rhetoric,” QJS 41 
(1955) 133-139, which discusses the connection 
between rhetoric and dialectic and emphasizes 
the need of a philosophical basis for the former. 

Glanville Downey, ‘‘Education and Public 
Problems as Seen by Themistius,” TAPA 86 
(1955) 291-307, treats this fourth century wri- 
ter’s endeavors to establish a training based on 
classical Hellenic philosophical culture, as op- 
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posed to Christian doctrine and the claims of 
rhetorical education. 

Everett Hunt, “Ancient Rhetoric and Modern 
Propaganda,” QJS 37 (1951) 157-160, asserts 
that we shall need as propagandists better men 
with a broad knowledge of history, a poetic 
imagination which can identify itself with the 
needs of people very unlike ourselves, and some- 
thing of Aristotle’s hard, analytic intelligence 
coupled with the lofty aim of Plato that persua- 
sion be concerned wholly with truth. Hunt's ob- 
servations on Plato’s distrust of public opinion 
and Aristotle’s view, that, though rhetoric is 
neutral, potentially either good or bad, rhetoric- 
al effectiveness adds more to a just than to an 
unjust cause, are well stated. 

Kor the sake of completeness, though I can 
speak of them only at second hand, I shail list 
the following titles, which appear in Marouzeau, 
together with any information that he supplies: 


etti del linguaggio 


d I 
} 


theorte 
es Universitaires, 1952; ir 


Philosophie Contemporaine’’) 


The Influence of Greek Rhetoric on 
Last Century 


P. O'Donnell 
the D velot ment of Roman Oratory 
if the Republic (Diss. London 1954) 

M Delaunoi Le plan 
Homere da Démosthéne iy LEG 


in the 


rhétorique dans léloquence 


(recque d 33 (1955) 267 


neoatticismo 


P. Giuffrida Significati e limits del 
Maia 7 (1955) 83-124 

Far more comprehensive and important than 
any of these articles is the book by M. L. Clarke, 
Rhetoric at Rome: A Historical Survey (London 
1953), to which T shall nevertheless merely al- 
lude here, having reviewed it in CW. A good 
brief survey of Greek developments may _ be 
found in the relevant portion of H. Ll. Hudson- 
Williams’ ‘Greek Orators and Rhetoric,’’ which 
constitutes a chapter of M. Platnauer’s Fifty 
Years of Classical Scholarship (pp. 193-213) .% 


1. Rhetorical Terminology and Technique 

R. H. Wagner, ‘““The Meaning of Dispositio,’’!? 
distinguishes two types of dispositio: (1) rou- 
tine grouping of ideas in the inventio according 
to the natural order (exordium, narration, proof, 


(1953-54) 88. For a more extensive evalua 
Boyancé, REL 31 (1954) 408-412, or R.T 
(1953) 265f 

1954. See also the chapter on “Roman Ora- 
Bonner, ibid. 335-383, and the comments 
A. Kennedy, CW 49 (1955-56) 148f., 156f 
10 Studies in Speech and Drama in Honor of A. M 
Drummond (Ithaca, N.Y., 1944) 283-294 
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and peroration) ; (2) selection, arrangement, and 
proportionment, governed by the variables of 
the speech situation (purpose of the speech, sub- 
ject, type of speech, audience, and speaker). He 
then goes on to examine the relative importance 
allotted to these concepts in ancient manuals of 
rhetoric. 

An article by Clarence Edney entitled ‘‘Rich- 
ard Whately on Dispositio,”” SM 21 (1954) 227- 
234, contains the judgment that Whately’s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric drew upon Cicero in urging 
that proofs be adopted to purpose, occasion, and 
audience, and took from Aristotle the view that 
statement of the and argument are the 
only indispensable parts cf a speech. Edney 
quotes with approval Wagner’s definition of 
dispositio as planned adaptation of the total dis- 
course, which he considers characteristic of 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. The same sub- 
ject gives its title to a-Ph. D. dissertation by 
FEInora Carrino, Conceptions of “Dispositio” im 
Rhetorical Theory (University of Michigan, 
1953), which I have not had opportunity to 
read.1} 

W. M. Sattler, writing on “Conceptions of 
Hthos in Ancient Rhetoric,” SM 14 (1957) 55-65, 
treats of its dual aspect as subjective, pertaining 
to the speaker, and objective, portraying the 
traits of others by description or even impersona- 
tion; he concludes by summing up the views of 
Aristotle, the author of the Rhetorica ad Alea- 
andrum, Plato, the sophists, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian on the nature and functions of ethos. 

Since ethos in one of its manifestations is 
referred to the milder emotions, it may not be 
amiss to mention next two articles dealing with 
rhetorical appeals to the emotions. E. B. Ste- 
vens, “Some Attic Commonplaces of Pity,’’ AJP 
65 (1944) 1-25, is really concerned with negation 
of pity; his point of departure is Thucydides’ re- 
port of Cleon’s speech opposing leniency toward 
the Mytileneans. The banishment-of-pity topic, 
he thinks it reasonable to assume, was available 
to the trained speaker as soon as the appeal-to- 
pity topic. Both appear in Homer, the latter in 
Sophocles, and the former in Aeschylus, but be- 
tray no consciousness of rhetorical formulation, 
which Stevens dates between 450 and 440 B.c 
as originating with Antiphon (Against the Step- 
mother). He further maintains that Euripides’ 
employment (in the Medea, 431 B.c.) of the very 
principles made specific in Aristotle and the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum should absolve Thucy- 
dides of any charge of anachronism so far as 
the thought of Cleon’s speech is concerned. D. B. 
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“The Appeal to Religion in 
Greek Rhetoric,” TAPA 73 (1942) xxx, terms 
this an important element of persuasion in 
speeches from Antiphon’s time to Demosthenes’, 
notably in Aeschines’ Against Ctesiphon and De- 
mosthenes’ reply, On the Crown, and clear evi- 
dence of Greek religious conservatism in the 
fifth and fourth centuries. 


King, 


discussing 


O. A. L. Dieter’s “Stasis,” SM 17 (1950) 345- 
369, is extremely technical and difficult, but 
most rewarding. He begins by citing uses of the 
term in a wide variety of contexts, with the de- 
sign of tracing the common underlying mean- 
ing; he find primary significance in its em- 
ployment in Aristotle’s Physics, and points 
out that because stasis lacks duration, it is 
neither a rest nor a motion, but an opposite 
or contrary of both. Particularly interesting is 
his explanation of the theoretical basis in Peri- 
patetic philosophy for a scientific rhetoric; al- 
so his derivation from Aristotelian principles of 
the four standard types of status (coniectura, 
finitio, qualitas, and praescriptio). He indicates 
the reasoning by which certain rhetoricians 
chose to call quaestio what others termed status. 
In the final section of his article, he considers 
definitions of stasis, status, and quaestio from 
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Cicero’s Tusculans and De inventione, the Ad 
Herennium, Quintilian, Theodorus, and pseudo- 
Augustine; the linear graphs illustrating his 
exposition of the De inventione are particularly 
effective. A closing summary seeks a_ unified 
concept to which all these points of view can be 
related. 


From the standpoint of rhetoric, W. Buech- 
ner’s paper, ‘“‘Ueber den Begriff der Eironeia,” 
Hermes 76 (1941) 339-358, acquires its chief 
interest from _ application of the term 
‘jrony” to usages relevant to that field, 
such as referring by praeteritio to something 
which the speaker wishes to attack (explained 
as stemming from the appearance of weaken- 
ing one’s case by apparent failure to drive home 
a point), or litotes, or euphemism, or barytés 
(humiliation of one’s adversary). Self-deprecia- 
tion, Buechner asserts, is the element which 
all meanings and applications of irony have in 
common. 

M. J. Leliévre, discussing “The Basis of An- 
cient Parody,” G & R, 2d Ser. 1 (1954) 66-81, 
indicates its etymological sense to have been 
“singing after the style of an original but with 
a difference,’”’ and states that though mock-epic 
was its earliest manifestation, parody later came 
to comprehend a variety of techniques and to 
involve mimcry of, or play upon, a wide range 
of literary forms, sometimes without humorous 
intent. The rhetoricians, for example, may be 
said to have employed parody in this sense when 
they paraphrased a quotation or reminiscence, 
used puns, or imitated a certain style. 

The loci communes of rhetoric come in for 
treatment, first in a monograph by F. Di Capua, 
Sentenze e proverbi nella tecnica oratona e la 
loro influenza’ sull’ arte del periodare,!” again in 
F. Wehrli’s “Ueber einige panegyrische Topoi 
der Schonheits und Charakterschilderung,” WJA 
1 (1946) 111-127, neither of which I have been 
able to consult personally or find reviewed in 
classical publications. 

A good doctoral dissertation by Ruth S. Ko- 
vacs, The Aesopic Fable in Ancient Rhetorical 
Theory,’ argues that any fable properly used 
was not folklore but purely a device of rhetoric. 
She maintains on the authority of Aristotle 
(Rhetoric 2.20sq.) that the fable was invented 
not for the sake of its story, nor for the sake of 
exercise in writing or in invention, but as an 
ancillary proof or illustration of an argument or 
an idea in a larger framework, and adds that, 
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by implication at least, he regarded it as a mat- 
ter of indifference whether a fable was en- 
shrined in popular lore and tradition or created 
by the speaker in conformity with the pattern of 
his discourse. Theon’s treatment of the fable as 
a progymnastic exercise from the angle of con- 
firmation and refutation furnishes added evi- 
dence that the rhetoricians insisted upon appro- 
priateness to context. 

Lionel Pearson, ‘Historical Allusions in the 
Attic Orators,” CP 36 (1941) 209-229, asserts 
that the inaccuracies and patriotic bias of the 
orators did not usually derive from ignorance or 
bigotry but should be ascribed to their respect 
for the prejudices and sensitivities of popular 
audiences. Only Isocrates and Aeschines were 
disposed to take a didactic tone; the usual course 
was to avoid unfamiliar episodes, excessive de- 
tail, references to the mythical period, erudite 
digressions, or sketches of development or 
change of policy over a period of years. A similar 
distortion of Roman history is alleged by Arvast 
Nordh, “Historical exempla in Martial,’ Kranos 
52 (1954) 224-238. But in his opinion the main 
causes for the turning of great names into sym- 
bols and of individuals into types were the his- 
torical swasoriae and the monuments or statues 
erected in the city to honor national heroes, 
whom Martial iconoclastically but understand- 
ably regarded as a tristis turba (7.58). 


One book and two articles take for their sub- 
ject ornatus. Josef Martin, “Zu den Rhetores 
latini minores,’ WJA 3 (1948) 316-320, presents 
a detailed study of selected figures of thought 
and diction in several minor Latin rhetorical 
treatises. The scope of Leonid Arbusow’s Colores 
Rhetorici: Eine Auswahl rhetorischer Figuren 
und Gemeinplatze als Hilfsmittel fiir akadem- 
ische Uebungen an mittelalterlichen Texten (GOot- 
tingen 1948) is much more ambitious. Examples 
of rhetorical figures and commonplaces are 
drawn chiefly from medieval German and 
French chronicles, but coupled with classical 
parallels and definitions of terms. The volume 
contains five main sections, concerned respective- 
ly with kinds of style, dispositio, rhetorical fi- 
gures (of speech, thought, sound, and grammar), 
tropes, and commonplaces. J. Marouzeau is the 
writer of a stimulating short article, ‘“La lecon 
par exemple,” REL 26 (1948) 105-108, in which 
he demonstrates from a number of classical 
authors and texts that their admonitions against 
such stylistic blemishes as excessive alliteration, 
hiatus, juxtaposition of vowels, too remote separ- 
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ation of modifiers, irregular caesura, redundan- 
cy, and bombast were, at least in certain in- 
stances, designedly phrased in language illustrat- 
ing the fault. 

A. Desmouliez, in a discussion titled ‘La 
signification esthétique des comparaisons entre 
le style et le corps humain dans la rhétorique 
antique,” REL 33 (1955) 59f., argues that the 
ancients believed in a parallelism of art and elo- 
quence. A broader subject occupies H. J. Rose 
in “Metaphor, Ancient and Modern.’’!4 M. Ruch’s 
brief article, ‘‘Stylistique et éloquence,’!° ac 
cording to Marouzeau discusses style as an in- 
tegral part of rhetoric, analyzes expressions des- 
cribing the three styles, and treats of metaphors 
contrasting the genus sublime with the genus 
humile. 

J. S. Th. Hanssen, in ‘Remarks on Euphony- 
Cacophony, and the Language of Virgil,’ SO 22 
(1942) 80-106, maintains that euphony was vir- 
tually the one explanation known to the ancients 
for linguistic changes, that frequent violations 
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of its hypothetical laws can be found in the best 
authors, and that nothing short of statistical 
research can verify the validity of such canons 
in antiquity. N. J. Herescu's ‘“Poétique ancienne 
et moderne au sujet de l’euphonie,’”?© which 
constitutes a rejoinder, claims that ancient pre- 
cepts concerning euphony were very simple (to 
avoid clash of consonants, repetition of identical 
letters or syllables, hiatus, and multiplication of 
successive monosyllables, and to employ freely 
proper names and vocalic words), con- 
with modern doctrine, and not vitiated 
by occasional failures of the best writers 
to observe them in practice. 

T. B. L. Webster, “‘A Study of Greek Sentence 
Construction,” AJP 62 (1941) 385-415, takes as 
material for analysis Homer, the messenger 

peeches of tragedy, the chief historians, Plato, 
and the fourth century orators. By elaborate 
statistical tables he justifies his conclusions that 
with passage of time sentence length increased 
clauses and pairs became more frequent, and ap- 
positions that structural complica- 
tion, both hypotactic and paratactic, grew; that 
Thucydides was in advance of his age, while 
features of Plato’s and Xenophon’s style 
the fifth than the fourth 
manner; and that the orators fall into 
the first leading from Lysias 
to Demosthenes, the second from 
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that native Latin word and clause or- 
cer probably did not differ greatly from that 
of English, but altered under the influence of a 
literature shaped by Greek rhetoric. It then 
treats the period, colon, and comma as units of 
thought expression, the optimum length of 

Md and colon, caesural paus and cluster- 
about the caesura. Maurice P 
Cunningham primarily with a 
to effective oral reading and grasp of meaning 
in the original word order, “Some Principles of 
Phrasing,’” CW 47 (1953-54) 17-22. He 
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from Aeneid 1.1-3, and his doctrine from Quin- 
tilian 11.3.35-38. 


|. B. Ellery is the author of a doctoral dissertation ot 
which I can only report the title, Roman Oratorical Deli 
y mn Theory and Practice, 150 B.C.-150 A.D.; Deliver 

of the Orators as Related to the Political, Social, Intellec 
tual, and Moral Tenor of their Times.”17 A. P. Dorjahn 
has written in four installments on ““Demosthenes’ Ability 
to Speak Extemporaneously.“18 H. LI. Hudson-Williams 
“Political Speeches in Athens,” CQ N.S., 1 (1951) 68 
73, develops three points: the strong prejudice felt by the 
Greeks against written speeches the largely extempore 
haracter of genuine political, as opposed to 
speeches: the influence exerted by the technique of ex 
political oratory upon Isocrates and Thusydides 
omposition of their carefully prepared “literary” 
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A variant of the epideictic type, namely the 
funeral oration, is treated in articles by A. Ron- 


“Exitus illustrium virorum,” SIFC 17 
3-32, alleging the dependence of Tacitus 
on description of the death of Socrates for a 
model in recounting the deaths of opposition 
herces under the Empire; O. C. Crawford, “Lau- 
datio Funebris,” CJ 37 (1941-42) 17-27, valuable 
mainly for some fifty references to ancient sour- 
and for its indication that Valerius Publi- 
cola’s eulogy of his colleague Brutus antedates 
known example of the genre in Greek by 
sixteen years; Marcel Durry, “ ‘Laudatio fune- 
bris’ et rhetorique,” RPh 68 (1942) 105-114, ad- 
ducing the testimony of Cicero and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus that Roman type was 
unique (being uninfluenced by the recommenda- 
rhetorical manuals for treatment of 
themes involving praise and blame)-—ritual, an 
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tique, sparing of ornament, but showing pride of 
ancestry in sharpest contrast to the Greek 
funeral oration, which was collective, anony- 
mous, and deterred by egalitarian bias from 
magnifying any individual or family; and W. 
Vollgraff, “L’Oraison funébre de Gorgias,’’2° 
analyzing a twenty-line fragment which he 
treats as evidence for the sophist’s agnosticism, 
relativism, and amoralism, acording to the re- 
view by W. C. 
The dialogue as an art form, and the rhetor- 
ical influence which affected its development, 
are treated in a monograph by J. Andrieu. Le 
Dialogue Antique (Paris 1954),?! and in an ar- 
ticle by P. Grimal, “Charactéres généraux du 
dialogue romain. De Lucilius a Ciceron.’’? 


Greene. 


5. Declamation 

All of the work thus far summarized has had 
at least a tangential relationship to rhetoric 
broadly considered; I pass now to the special 
sphere of declamation. The fullest treatment of 
this topic is to be found in the excellent volume 
by S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation in the Late 
Republic and Early Empire (Liverpool 1949) ;23 
despite the title, he treats origins and early de- 
velopment at some length, and traces the debt 
to the Greeks. This book does much to redeem the 
credit of declamation by’ proving that it had 
serious aims and contained a substantial nucleus 
of themes derived from or suggested by legal 
principles and statutes. 

Harry Caplan, in “The Decay of Eloquence 
at Rome in the First Century,’’24 ascribes the 
decline to the loss of political liberty. Rhetorical 
education, he states, did not corrupt the nation 
al taste; rather, the training was itself a reflec 
tion of the loss of taste. The breakdown of the 
city-state’s moral unity caused what had been 
a truly popular art, centered on the typical and 
essential, to degenerate into a coterie pursuit, 
disdainful of a real audience and prone to seize 
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on the trivial and transient. To apologists for 
declamation he concedes that it showed respect 
for spiritual things, provided some outlet for 
criticism of society, satisfied the desire for ‘‘ro- 
mance,”’ and insured the student’s facility and 
stylistic finish. D. L. Clark’s “Some Values of 
Roman Declamatio: the Controversia as a 
School Exercise in Rhetoric,” QJS 35 (1949) 
279-283, credits declamation with sharpening the 
student’s wits, delineating basic legal issues by 
application of the status formula, and developing 
the concept of equity. 


A very important article, M. L. Clarke’s ‘“‘The 
Thesis in the Roman Rhetorical Schools of the 
Republic,” CQ N.S. 1 (1951) 159-166, taking issu’ 
with Bonner (cogently, I think), rejects the view, 
derived from statements or suggestions in Ci- 
cero, Seneca Rhetor, and Quintilian, that to- 
wards the end of the Republic there was a de- 
velopment from thesis (general question) to 
controversia (particular case). Greek rhetori- 
cians were, he argues, already using controver- 
siae and suasoriae in the third and second cen- 
turies B.C.; the first to claim theses as a part of 
rhetoric was Hermagoras in the middle of the 
second century B.C., and by doing so he created 
a considerable stir; the Ad Herennium makes 
no mention of them, and Cicero’s De Inventione 
proclaims that quaestiones (i.e. theses) lie out- 
side the orator’s province; his Partitiones Ora- 
toriae and Topica, though analyzing them fully, 
offer no distinctive precepts for handling; the 
thesis was only one of a number of progymnastic 
exercises, which were always preliminary to de- 
clamation and were eventually pushed out of the 
curriculum by declamation. The mistaken belief 
that controversia arose later than thesis Clarke 
attributes chiefly to the Ciceronian theory that 
all particular questions can be referred to gener- 
al questions; this supposed logical priority 
might, he thinks, have led to the assumption 
that the thesis enjoyed a historical priority. 


C. C. Abbott, in “Rhetoric and Literary 
Form,” QJS 36 (1950) 457-461, attacks what he 
terms the “warped traditional view”’ of rhetoric 
as the antithesis of truth and condemnation of 
post-Augustan literature as rhetorical. He con- 
tends that from the beginning Latin literature 
was full of rhetoric; that authors were mainly 
orators, schoolmasters, grammarians, or men 
trained in judicial pleading; and that, silent 
reading being unheard of, writers composed on 
oral principles, for the ear of large audiences. 
He alleges that Latin rhetoric was weak on 
structure and organization (formal divisions of 
speeches constituting the only exception), and 
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that the Roman genius invented or modified 
three loose literary types which accorded with 
their native temper: satura, subjective elegy, 
and novel. He concludes by declaring that sua- 
soria and controversiae did not stultify their 
practitioners, and that the literature of the Em- 
pire was not only abundant, but intellectually 
and stylistically distinguished. 

Among lesser contributions in the field I should list 
Gunther Zintz’s “Once Again the Antiphontean Tetra- 
logies,” MH 6 (1949) 100-103, which argues for an 
earlier dating of the tetralogies than is usually admitted, 
on the ground that between the second and Plutarch’s 
Pericles 36 (concerning a fatal accident in a javelin-throw 
ing contest) there exists too striking a parallelism for co 
incidence; R. A. Pack’s “Note on a Progymnasma of Li 
banius,” AJP 69 (1948) 299-304, showing the probabk 
historical background of a brief imaginary speech demand 
ing the death penalty for a physician alleged to hav 
poisoned one of his patients (traced to the allegation that 
the emperor Julian had bribed a doctor to poison his wife 
Helen); J. K. Schoenberger’s “Zur antiken Medizin,” PhW 
62 (1942) 48, citing Seneca, Contr. 10.5.17 as evidence 
for ancient postmortems involving dissection to determine 
the cause of the fatal ailment; A. Dalzell’s “C. Asinius 
Pollio and the Early History of Public Recitation at 
Rome, Hermathena 86 (1955) 20-28, which charges 
Seneca Rhetor with error in viewing Pollio as the first 
Roman to invite acquaintances to readings of his own 
works, but acknowledges the mistake as natural because 
Pollio made the occasions more ceremonious, probably 
giving his readings in the library of the Atrium Libertatis 
that he had built after his Dalmatian triumph; U. E 
Paoli’s article, unknown to me beyond its title, “La De 
clamazione 263 di Quintiliano”’;25 and F. Walter's “Zu 
Cicero und zu Quintilien mit den Deklamationen,’ RhM 
85 (1948) 23-29, proposing a number of textual emenda 
tions, chiefly in the Declamationes Maiores of pseudo 
Quintilian. Also, I cannot forbear to mention H. D. West 
lake's witty “Overseas Service for the Father Beater (Birds 
1360-71), CR N. S. 4 (1954) 90-94; the subject bears 
on a situation which provides the theme for several d 
clamations 
6. Rhetoric and Individual Authors 

This review of publications concerned with 
declamation might well conclude my survey, 
were it not for the rather numerous articles 
bearing on the relationship of rhetoric to the 
work of individual writers. I propose first to 
take up such commentary on the chief Latin 
expositors of rhetorical theory, touching very 
lightly on Cicero and Tacitus (since they have 
been accorded special coverage in the CW 
series) ,26 putting more emphasis on Seneca Rhe- 
tor and Quintilian; then to mention merely by 
title those articles involving other authors, 
Greek and Latin. 


Cicero 
Cicero's earliest treatise on rhetoric receives 


25. In Studi in Onore di Vincenzo Ananzio (N 
1953). 

‘6. See supra, nn. 2-4 (Allen; Smethurst) 

dell, CW 48 (1954-55) 121ff. (on Tacitus); H. S 

1. 51 (1957-58) 208 (Aristotle) 
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attention in Pierre Courcelle’s ‘‘Pages inédits de 
Grillius sur le De inventione,” RPh 29 (1955) 34- 
38. The elements of originality and of indebted- 
ness to Greek theory are discussed, with special 
emphasis on the Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino, by 
Fk’. Solmsen in “Cicero’s First Speeches: A Rhe- 
torical Analysis,” TAPA 69 (1938) 542-556. J. 
Peret, ‘A propos du second discours de Crassus 
(de Or. I, 45-73),”” REL 24 (1946) 169-189, as- 
serts that the belief expressed in the illimitable 
domain and influence of oratory shows a higher 
estimation of its value than the Greeks put on 
it, and own position, not 


Crassus’ 


represents Cicero’s 


A. Guillemin is concerned chiefly with the 
oratory of display in two articles titled respec- 
tively “Cicéron et la culture latine,” REL 25 
(1947) 148-157, and ‘“Cicéron entre la génie 
grecque et le mos maiorum,” ibid. 33 (1955) 209- 
230. The former impresses me as better organ 
ized and more significant; in it she argues that 
Antonius’ exposition on the kinds of discourse 
(De Or, 2.41ff.) betrays confusion, which she 
ascribes to the lack of a Roman tradition of epi 
deictic and consequent absence of rules and for 
mulas except what could be deduced from Greek 
theory or practice. She quotes Usener’s judgment 
that Aristotle’s Rhetoric did not become current 
at Rome until after 55 b.c., the date of the De 
Oratore. Of interest that 
since power to rouse the emotions was regarded 
as the notable quality of epideictic, one 
can readily understand the magic 
and spells, and the use of musical terms, to de 
cribe its effects. The more recent article points 
out that though Cicero minimized the role of 
epideictie in the history of Roman rhetoric (De 
Or. 2.341), he was not really dismissing it as un- 
important, but prescribing a change of function, 
whereby it should become the basis for ornamen- 


also is her comment 
most 
allusions to 


tation of all discourse 

F. Solmsen, in “Aristotle and Cicero on the 
Playing upon the Feelings,’ CP 33 
(1938) 390-404, contrasts two methods, one non- 
Aristotelian, which treated the exciting of emo 
tions under the separate parts of a speech; the 
other Aristotelian, which assimilated it to the 
proofs and the ethos of the speaker. Quintilian 
he says, employed the former scheme, Cicero (in 
the De the latter. 


Qrator’s 


Oratore) 


} ertation 1Ore 


(ratore 


Ciceron Oratory 
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(1945) 72-81, observes that Brutus 322 lists qualities 
noticeably absent in others, hence by implication Cicero's 
»wn (broad learning, philosophical grounding, legal know- 
ledge, familiarity with history), and he illustrates other 
kills such as wit and humor, ability to see 
general questions behind the particular case, pathos and 
emotional power, and finesse in handling digressions. 


Ciceroniat 


Albrecht Diels rejects the authenticity of De Optimo 
Oratorum, conceived as an introduction to Latin 
translations of Demosthenes’ and Aeschines’ Ctesiphon 
peech, in “Ein Spurium unter den rhetorischen Werken 
Ciceros Hermes 83 (1955) 303-314. He contends that 
lation Is not mentioned by Cicero himself or by 
and that Orator 69 and De Opt Gen. Or. 3 
ire tterly INCOM atible 


(senere 


uch trar 
Quintilian 


Seneca Rhetor 

A. F. Sochatoff, writing on ‘The Basic Rhe- 
torical Theories of the Elder Seneca,’ CJ 34 
(1938-39) 345-354, enumerates as cardina! doc- 
trines excellence of character, cultivating of me- 
mory, care in choice of language, balance or pro- 
portion (aequitas), and recognition of the limita- 
scholastic declamation. The same 
writer’s brief article, ‘“‘The ‘Meliores Annos’ of 
the Elder Seneca,’”’ CW 39 (1945-46) 7Of., argues 
that the phrase occurring in Contr. 1, Pref. 1 
though ordinarily interpreted in a_ personal 
sense, may have reference to Roman society as 
well, since Seneca viewed his own age as having 
deteriorated in literary, political, and moral re- 


tions of 


pects. 

More important is a monograph by H. Bar- 
don, Le Vocabulaire de la critique littéraire chez 
Séneque le Rhéteur (Paris 1940). This points out 
the growth of the poetic and picturesque term 
in Senecan usage (though he was more conser- 
vative in this respect than the declaimers he ci- 
ted), but the impoverishment of his vocabulary 
as compared with Cicero’s, since Seneca was 
less concerned with details of style than with the 
listener’s reactions, and his narrower view of 
the scope of rhetoric caused him to refrain from 
borrowings from the language of philosophy and 
jurisprudence. The same writer, in ‘Mécanisme 
et stéréotypie dans la style de Séneque le rhé- 
teur,”” AC 12 (1943) 5-24, condemns Seneca as 
monotonous even in his employment of variatio 


Quintilian 

I have not seen H. Somers’ Quintilianus als 
Rhetor, a dissertation from the University of 
Louvain, 1940, but it is reviewed briefly in RBPh 
(1943) 533. 

Ernest Brandenburg, “Quintilian and _ the 
Good Orator,” QJS 34 (1948) 23-29, maintains 
that in the judgment of Quintilian, as of Cicero, 
Plato, and Aristotle, the good orator must be a 
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good man; Quintilian’s criteria are character, 
sincerity, integrity, intelligence, democratic atti- 
tudes, etc. 

Kurt von Fritz, in ‘‘Ancient Instruction in 
‘Grammar’ according to Quintilian,” AJP 70 
(1949) 337-366, combats the usual opinion that 
Book 1 of the Institutio Oratoria treats of many 
topics unsuited to actual school instruction. Cri- 
tics have been misled, he believes, by the dispro- 
portionate attention allotted to the less import- 
ant topics; von Fritz argues that Quintilian is 
addressing himself primarily to the grammati- 
cus, who would be quite conscious of the need 
for devoting more time to teaching correct 
speech according to refined consuetudo and 
auctoritas than the minutiae of analogy and 
etymology. Again, vetustas, solecism, and bar- 
barism fall in the province of the rhetor, but 
have to be treated in a discussion of grammar, 
since normally all such forms would be ruled out 
as incorrect. He counsels against assuming that 
the sequence of topics corresponds to compart- 
mentalized blocks of instructional units pursued 
in a time sequence, under which the material 
first presented would be designed for the least 
mature students. 


Tacitus 

Specifically rhetorical aspects of Tacitus are 
treated in three Mémoires de Diplomat, Etudes 
Supérieures, Faculté de Lettres de Paris: J. 
Bardon’s Les Figures de Rhétorique dans les 
Discours de Tacite, A. Rinuy’s Rhétorique et Sty- 
listique dans le Dialogue des Orateurs de Tacite,?8 
and F. Touzéry’s Hloquence et Procédés de Rhe- 
torique dans la Vie d’Agricole de Tacite.?° 

R. H. Martin, writing on “Variatio in Taci- 
tus,”’ Hranos 51 (1953) 89-96, distinguishes three 
categories: a noun in the ablative coordinate 
28 Both reviewed in REL 20 (1942) 
29 Reviewed in REL 26 (1948) 323 
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with a clause or with a phrase equivalent to a 
clause, a noun parallel to a noun clause, and 
variatio of sentence structure. He contends that 
the Annals show no unevenness in the frequency 
of such stylistic patterns, despite the claim often 
put forward that books 13-16 revert to a more 
classic manner, which Martin admits only for 
vocabulary and simplicity of statement. 


J. Cousin, “Rhétorique et psychologie chez 
Tacite,” REL 29 (1951) 228-247, asserts that 
Tacitus’ rhetoric is oriented towards emphasis 
on obscure forces of the human soul, as can be 
seen from the special attention paid to facial 
expression, the analysis of secret feelings and 
suggestions of the subconscious, and the rhetori- 
cal employment of emphasis and pathos. R. T. 
Bruere’s “Tacitus and Pliny’s Panegyricus,” CP 
19 (1954) 161-179, asserts that the two writers 
paid each other the sincere, generous tribute of 
imitation, and that Tacitus was indebted to Pli 
ny for the portrait of Domitian, which he fol 
lowed in his own characterization of Tiberius 

The old quarrel about the authorship of the Dialogu 

flared again, inspired principally by Paratore’s cor 

entary on Tacitus which appeared in 1951. The trad 
tional ascription is vigorously championed by H. Bard 

a et |e Dialogue des orateurs’,” Latomu 

| nouveau sur Tacite et kk 
‘rammaticaux et 
while Léon Herrm: 
Orateurs,” tbhid. 14 (1955 
449-369, just i ts) lently asserts that the work 1 
ly Quintihar mvruptae Eloquentiae 
tho } } he Das on 
from the alogus | Instit 


correspondence 
passayes tio Ovrat« 
Other Writers 

Rhetorical influence on Greek writers is 
handled in articles by W. Jennrich, ‘Classical 
Rhetoric in the New Testament,” CJ 44 (1948 
19) 30-32; by H. Ll. Hudson-Williams: “Thucy 
dides, Isocrates, and Rhetorical Composition,”’ 
CQ 42 (1948) 76-81, ‘TIsocrates and Recitations,”’ 
ibid. 43 (1949) 65-69, “Conventional Forms of 
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Debate and the Melian Dialogue,” AJP 71 (1950) 
156-169, and ‘Political Speeches in Athens,” CQ 
N.S. 1 (1951) 68-73; by P. Moraux, ‘“Thucydide 
et le rhétorique,” LHC 22 (1954) 3-24; and by 
George A. Kennedy, “Theophrastus and Stylistic 
Distinctions,’ HSCP 42 (1957) 43-104. 

Among the many discussions of the interre- 
lationship of Latin literature and_ rhetorical 
technique, I would single out as most explicit C. 
T. Murphy’s “The Use of Speeches in Caesar’s 
Gallic War,” CJ 45 (1949-50) 120-127; Johanna 
Goetzl’s “Variatio in the Plinian Epistle,” ibid. 
17 (1951-52) 265-268; M. L. Carlson’s ‘‘Pagan 
Examples of Fortitude in the Latin Christian 
Apologists,”” CP 43 (1948) 92-104; and D. van 
Berchem’s “Poétes et grammariens: Recherche 
tradition scolaire d’explication des au- 
teurs,” MH 9 (1952) 79-87. Helen F. North’s 
“Rhetoric and Historiography,” QJS 42 (1956) 
234-242, ranges more broadly over an entire 
genre 


sur la 


7. Rhetoric and Lau 

Since no bibliographical survey for Greek and 
toman law has been published, it seems appro- 
priate to conclude with at least cursory mention 
of writings on the interrelationship of rhetoric 
and law. The really important contributions, 
whether one agrees with them or not (their im- 
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pact may be measured, indeed, by the controver- 
sy they have engendered) are Johannes Stroux’s 
Summum Tus, Summa Iniuria?° F. Lanfranchi’s 
Il Diritto nei Retori Romani (Milan 1938), and 
FE. Patrick Parks’ The Roman Rhetorical Schools 
as a Preparation for the Courts under the Early 
Empire. (Baltimore 1945) .31 Stroux’s monograph 
may legitimately be admitted to this survey, 
even though it dates from 1926, since it has been 
reprinted (Potsdam 1949), with the addition of 
a new section concerning the Greek influences 
affecting the development of Roman legai sci- 
ence, under the title Romische Rechtswissen- 
schaft und Rhetorik. His position, somewhat 
over-simplified for the sake of brevity, is that 
rhetoric created the equity concept. Lanfranchi 
asserts that few of the laws figuring in the de- 
clamations are fictitious, and that more are 
linked to Roman than to Greek origins. Parks 
contends that the rhetorical schdols were practi- 
cally useful in the training of lawyers, mainly 
for the centumviral courts. A good resume of 
their views, more justly evaluative than space 
permits here, may be found in S. F. Bonner’s 
Roman Declamation.82 

The title of Stroux’s 1926 publication is re- 
peated in an article by Hildegard Kornhardt, 
“Summum ius, summa iniuria, Hermes 81 (1953) 
74-84. She cites four occurrences of the phrase 
in Cicero (Verr. 2.3.192 and 2.5.4; Pro Quinct. 
38; and Pro Caec. 10) and mentions Terence’s 
use of the expression ius summum saepe summa 
malitia (Haut. 796). In her opinion the words 
summum ius had a positive sense before 163 B.C., 
referring to the old law of the Twelve Tables, 
but subsequently took on a negative and pejora- 
tive connotation. The contents of Karl Buchner’s 
longer paper bearing an identical title are un- 
known to me.33 

Marouzeau lists and four articles which 
seem to deserve reporting. B. Cohen's “Letter and Spirit 
in Jewish and Roman Law’’34 asserts that the antithesis 
of gramma and pneuma formulated by Saint Paul corres 
ponds to the antithesis réton kai dianoia, which is a com 
monplace of Greek rhetoric. The other three are all by the 
same writer, Ugo Enrico Paoli, and bear on declamatory 
themes. In “Il reato di adulterio (moicheia) in diritto at 
tico’39 he reaches the conclusion that the Greek term is 


summarizes 


1926) 
| 


( In Festschrift Paul Speiser-Sarasin (Leipzig 
5] Johns Hopkins University Studie storical a 
Political Science 63, No. 2. Reviewed in # (1947) 
301 (M. Radin); CR 62 (1948) 41 (C ordyce); [RS 
40 (1950) 157 ( S. F. Bonner) 

32. Pp. 44-48. 
33 Historisches 
(1954) 11-35. 
34. M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume (New York: Jewish The 
ological Seminary, 1953) 109-135. 

35. Studia et Documenta Historiae et 
123-182 


Jahrbuch der Gorresgesellschaft 


Iuris 16 (1950) 
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more extensive than the Latin adulterium, since it may be 
apphed not only to the married woman, but also to the 
unmarried and widowed. “L’assentiment paternel au mari 
age du fils dans le droit attique’36 argues that what is 
implied by Seneca, Contr. 2.3, Quintilian Inst. Or. 9.2.90, 
pseudo-Quintilian Decl. 349, and Terence Eun. 574, 
Phorm. 120-121 and 231, about the existence of this re 
quirement (the seducer’s persuasion of both fathers) in 
Attic law, finds support in Menander. Paoli’s “Droit at 
tique et droit romain dans les rhéteurs latins’37 portrays 
the matter of school with a 
translated or adapted repertory formed in Greece at the 
end of the fourth century B.c. which in the course of long 
use in Roman schools was expanded by new themes, more 
serious and envisaged as real juridical problems, that were 
drawn from Roman life and Roman law 

S. F. Bonner alludes to a detailed study in the same 
field by R. Dill, ‘“TIudicitm domesticum, abdicatio und 
apokeruxis,’ ZRG 63 (1943) 54-116, which he sums up 
as “supporting the Roman alignment of the declamation 
in respect of abdicatio.”"38 What from its title appears to 
be a more general discussion, A. Steinwenter’s “Rhetorik 
und rémischer Zivilprozess,” ibid. 65 (1947) 69-120, was 
published four years later. 


leclamations as originating 


A. P. Dorjahn’s “On Slave Evidence in Greek Law,’ 
C] 47 (1951-52) 188, discusses one of the recurrent com 
monplaces of the rhetorical schools and manuals. V. A 
Georgescu, in “Nihil hoc ad ius, ad Ciceroner Note sur 
les rélations de Cicéron avec la iurisprudentia et la pro 
fession de iuris consultus,”39 answers negatively the que 
Cicero was entitled to be classed as a 
research and_ writing 


tion of whether 
jurisconsult because of his 
Schmidt is author of a dissertation, Der Einfluss d 
torik auf das Recht der Papyri Aegyptens,’ 40 
should be of interest to persons pursuing research 
specialized area 
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M. Bowra. The Greek Experience. ( 
Civilization,” I.) Cleveland and New York 
Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. xiv, 213; pls. $6.00 


The reader of Sir Maurice Bowra’s many 
o ancient and modern literary criticism will not be 
appointed in his latest work, which er the 
of Greek ulture from the Homer age to the fall 
Athens. In chapters surveying everything from Greek god 
to Greek philosophers, from their myths and symbols to 
their political life, from their heroic poetry to their plasty 
Greek unity to diversity, Sir Maurice enthrall 
| artist. His charm 


holar-critic who 1s also ar 
isurable introduction for 


ontnibution 


aims to co 


irt fro 
IS dffdlIN aS a 


lucidity makes the book a ple 


1’ Histoire 
ternationale les Droits de | Antiquite 
Révue historique de Droit francais 
(1953) 175-199 
38 Roman Declamation 102, 1 
39 In Mélanges Marouzeau (Paris 1943) 189-206 
40. Erlangen 1949; summary in JJP 3 (1949) 206f 
see also the same author’s “Einfliiss der Rhetorik auf 
Gestaltungen der richterlichen Enscheidungen 1 
Papyri,” ibid. 4 (1950) 165-177. I had no mean 
ulting either of these works, nor have I seen then 


viewed 


the uninitiated and an enjoyable synthesis for classicists 
of long standing. 

The chapter entitled “Imagination and Reality” calls 
up echoes of Tradition and Design in the Illad; however 
the author widens the scope of his canvas to detail not just 
the art of Homer but to examine, against the background 
of all Greek poetry, the interweaving of the traditional 
element and each poet’s personal inspiration. Bowra de 
monstrates his genuine insight into Greek poetry in the 
chapter just mentioned and in the one on symbolism, in 
plays not only use 


which he observes that the Greek 


ymbols but are themselves raised to the level of symbol 

Other valuable assets of the book include the chapter 
on the plastic arts, ilustrated with some sixty plates, and 
ections wherein the author deals quite perceptively with 
Plato and Aristotle. One night be made here 
Sir Maurice is possibly oversimplification in 
aying of Aristotle's Mean: “Such a doctrine as the Mean 
vorks well enough if we are already persuaded that a 
juiet life is best.” Reducing this Aristotelian concept to 
the level of a mere arithmetical avoidance of extremes 
wrath of the great philoso 


of the title, The 


Greek oratory 


reservation 
guilty of 


vould incur the verv unquuiet 
pher And one questions the 
Crreek Expe rience, for a book it dismiss¢ 
» one sentence. Though Bowra’s 
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amounting to a synthesis of the 
Though one will not always agree 
with Sir Maurice’s particular conclusions (e.g., his over- 
idealized picture of the Greek sense of honour), the read- 
help but be impressed by the over-all view of 
complex elements comprising the landscape of Greek 


of Greek life and art, 
iuthor’s earlier works 


er cannot 
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H. T. Wapre-Gery. Essays in Greek History. Oxford 

Basil Blackwell, 1958 Pp xvi, 301. 45 5 

Thirteen of Wade-Gery s ays on 
the archaic period and the fifth century have 
ollected in a separate volume, edited by A. Andrewes, 11 
seventieth birthday. Twelve are 
reprinted without alteration except for a tootnote added 
by the editor in cases where the author's view has sub 
tantially changed. One, “The Judicial Treaty with Phaselis 
and the History of the Athenian Courts,” is printed here 
for the first time. A ph stograph of Wade-Gery, a list of 
ubseriber to the a bibliography of Wade 


precede the arranged 


history olf 
be en 


Greek 


honor of the author 


volume and 
Gerys writing essays, which are 
by date of subject-matter rather than of composition he 
yinning with one on Hesiod and ending with “Kritias and 
Herod At th a general index and one of the 


discussed. 


end are 
4 apes 
All those, and there must be 
time or another the impulse to re-read one of Wade-Gery 
timulating articles or to their students 
vill be much more likely to carry out their intention now 
are available in such a pleasant fort 
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many, who have at one 
to recomme nd One 


that these essay 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY HARRISON 
Fectetti MAJ. Iconographia nana im 
Severo Alessandro a M. Aurelo Carmo 
guide di archaeologia,” II.) Rome 
Bretschneider, 1958. Pp. 31 209 


BIANCA MARIA 
eriale da 
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11,000 

ni 1 the econd post-war olume in the hel 
eries of collec 
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related 
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ie of the elected illustratior 
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tions of documents for the use of 


book treat in 
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Single 
groups of works, as 


monuments with 


thicker and 
Roman imperial portraits from 


more expensive 
critical and fas period in the 
An Italian translation on the 
ies the testimonia, and the illustration 
better than those in the pre-war volume 
to be seen what effect the price 
listribution. It 1s that students today 
on the library than on their bookshelve 
balk certain point 
Tt author 1 to be congratulated for ucessfully 
performing a large and difficult task. Very full and 
ollection of sculptured portraits and those on 
confines her treatment of coin 
statement of the 
This is 
disputed cases the 
leaving the open to deciding it 
stylistic chronology. Cf. her treatment of 
the portrait of Balbinus in the Piraeus Museum, left as 
led, and, conve rsely, her acceptance on iconograph 
ical grounds of Alféldi’s identification of a long-haired 
Athens (N.M. 419) as Gallienus in spite of 
convincing stylistic arguments that it is earlier. One trusts 
that the students who use the book will take the necessary 


inating 
facing 
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librarians begin t above a 
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final step. After all, one must leave them something to do, 
and the bibliography will lead them in the right direction 
Apart from the budding archaeologists for whom it is 
primarily intended, teachers of Roman literature and his- 
tory should find in the book a welcome source of informa: 
tion on the physical appearance of key figures in third 
century history and the taste of the age in which they lived. 
EveELYN B. HARRiSON 
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Davip DirinGer. The Illuminated Book. New York: Phi 
losophical Library, 1958. Pp. 524; 244 ill. $25.90. 
Mr. Diringer here offers us a survey of MS painting, 

both Oriental and Western, from the twentieth century 
B.C. to the early eighteenth A.D. In the introduction he ad 
vises us that the book (which is part of a series) is in- 
tended to present to the cultured layman sifted 
results of the most reliable research in the various fields, 
presented in readable form devoid of technicalities.” He 
also states that he has devoted “much more space to prob 
unsolved than to subjects, whatever their 
which are more widely known Be 


lems 
importance, 
The author actually arranges each division with a 
hort general introduction followed by description and 
comment on the chief MSS of the period under considera 
tion with little notice of any major problems. Each chapter 
or section has its own bibliography, and there is a 
general bibliography at the end of the whole work. But 
who would arrange a bibliography by dates of publication, 
or all the works of one author under the date of the first 
to be mentioned? Yet such is the case here, and cultured 
laymen will have a fine search for specific 
pecially as they are spared any footnotes. 


sources, eSs- 


For a non-technical book Mr. Diringer uses a lot of 
technical terminology, much of it incorrectly; how many 
laymen would know, for example, about the “cyclic meth- 
od of illustration” (K. Weitzmann, the source for this 
term levotes some time to explaining it {Illustration m 
Roll and Codex, pp. 16ff.}), or what a “paranymph” is 
(plate I.7b)? 

This is not the place to discuss in detail Mr. Diringer’s 
errors of fact and his odd methods of citation. Atter a 
hundred pages or so of ill-digested and poorly-organized 
material, one at last decides that Mr. Diringer wrote the 
book piecemeal, at various times, and made no attempt to 
coordinate the parts, that his sources were used at random 
and acknowledgement inadequately made 
and white 
pool and 
would have 


There are many illustrations: those in black 
are too small to tell anything; those in color, 
reproduction Mr.  Diringer 
to look at some of the volumes published by 
Byzantine Painting, Early Mediaeval Painting, 
Painting; texts by C. Nordenfalk), two of 
which were published before his own work, although he 
refer to them; there he might have seen what 
good illustration and authoritative text can accomplish 


JAMES W 


inexpensive 
done well 
Skira (e.g., 
Romanesque 


loe Ss not 


CARLETON UNIVERSITY HALPORN 


Victor A. TCHERIKOVER, in collaboration with ALEXAN 
DER Fuxks. Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum. I: Prolego 
mena and documents of the Ptolemaic period. 3 vols 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (pub- 
lished for the Magnes Press, the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem), 1957. Pp. xx, 294. $12.00 
The appearance, after twenty years of research by 

the editors, of the first volume in this corpus (the other 

two volumes are promised at short intervals) marks a 

milestone in Hellenistic Jewish scholarship not because 

it contains previously unpublished material (there is ac 
tually only one such fragment in this volume) but because 
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it is the first systematic attempt to gather, with English that I] Maccabees was “at any rate” written by an Egypt 
translation and commentary, all the papyri dealing with ian Jew; but S. Zeitlin, in his edition of Il Maccabees 
Egyptian Jews in the Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine pp. 19 ff., argues that one of the authors of the book 
periods. was from Antioch 


l 


Perhaps the most remarkable facts emerging from a This work ranks with Frey's Corpus Inscriptionum 
study of these papyri are the following: (1) Such scholars ludaicarum as a scurce for the socio-economic history of 
as Willrich had asserted that the Jews did not serve in the Jewish masses during the Hellenistic-Roman period 
the armies of the Ptolemies. But no occupation is more VERETUAS COLERCI Lous H. FELDMAN 
prominent in these papyri than that of military service 
(2) The masses of the Jews lived not according to Jewish ; —_ ; 
law but according to the principles of Hellenistic common IN THE JOURNALS, omitted in this issue for 
law. Thus, for example, we have Jews lending money reasons of space, will be resumed in the January 
to other Jews at interest, despite the clear prohibition in iggue, We take the cccasion to thank readers 
the Bible « (3) There is hardly a trace in these documents ‘} } Te f 1 ; -ifi nie ti f : 
of anti-Semitism (the unpublished papyrus no. 141 Who nave communicated speciric SUSEESUONS Ol 
this corpus is the sole exception) this department, and we hope in future to be 

In the 111-page Prolegomena, Tcherikover interpret able at least to list a selection of other timely 
the papyri for the non-specialist in relation to Philo, Jo. articles in addition to the monthly summaries. 
sephus, the Talmudic literature, the inscriptions, and 
the other sources. He often disagrees with established 
authorities —including his own collaborator Fuks (cf NEW AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS, supplementing 
> oO n 2¢ gc . sO > ) y1S \ < > yn \ Ci P : , ° ° as , ’ 

e.g. p. 39, n. 99); and some of his views, e.g. on political the annual CW listing published in November 


rights of Alexandrian Jews (p. 41, n. 102 and p. 70, n ; : aes ea 
45), are indeed convincing. He often, however, tends to will be resumed in the January issue. Professo1 
» too dogmatic: for example, he asserts (p. 47, n. 121) Turner calls attention at this time to the ACL 
Roman Calendar for 1959, illustrated and em 
. si Poa pa ——- beige _ Seog a) papye ploying the Roman method of indicating dates 
1 bgy mse admits ei 1! Ortance (¢ ae : ~ ° P on 
. T : ms ; the 7 : (size 71» by 10 inches), available at 75c from 
“. . Some nes goes astray in discussing 1e almudi¢ ql ventas ‘l- ve * . . P an eae 
evidence. Thus on p. 36, he states that in submitting mat the American ( lassic al League, Miami Univer 
ters of family law to Hellenistic courts Egyptian Jews Sity, Oxford, Ohio. 
followed the Talmudic principle of “the law of the state 
is the law.” This dictum applies to money matters only You read CW. Have 
it does not apply to family law 











For Summer 1959 


THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY'S 


Fourth Annual Classical Tour 


Arranged to supplement the Society’s regular Summer School at Cumae. Of special 
interest and value to teachers of LATIN, ANCIENT HISTORY, ART and ARCHAE 
OLOGY. 
Program: A. Vergilian Summer School at Cumae (July 1-13): Study trips to Cumae 
Lake Avernus, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Lake Lucrinus Jaiae, Misenum 
Pozzuoli, Liternum, Vesuvius, Stabiae Paestum, Capri, Ischia and the 
Naples Museum. 
B. South Italy and Sicily (July 13-25): Caserta, Caudio, Benevento, Foggia 
Canosa, Venosa, Capua. (Sicily) Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Selinus, Agri 
gento, Gela, Piazza Armerina (Casale), Serra Orlando (Morgantine), Palaz 
zOlo Acreide (Acrae), Syracuse, Catania, Taormina, Messina, Cefalu, Himera 
C. Rome Area: (July 26- Aug. 8): Monuments and Museums of Rome. Study 
trips to Minturnae Formiae, Terracina, Nemi, Palaestrina (Praeneste), 
Frascati (Tusculum), Lavinium Ardea, Tivoli (Tibur), Hadrian’s Villa 
Horace’s Sabine Farm, Veii, Cervetri (Caere), Tarquinia, Ostia. 
Small enrollment (20 maximum); private bus; experienced guidance by the Directo: 
of the Society’s Cumae Summer School; sufficient time at each site to interpret the 
best of Classical, Mediaeval and Byzantine treasures 
COST: About $575.00; price includes tuition and guidance, transportation, entrance 
fees, meals and rooms. Accommodations July 1-13 at the Society’s Villa 
at Cumae; thereafter first-class or good second-class hotels. Transatlanti 
passage is not included 
A scholarship is available for a member of the Vergilian Society. 
APPLICATION TO JOIN should be sent to the Director of the Summer Proygran 
Professor Alexander G. McKay, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont.. Canada 
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CLASSICS MAKES THE NEWS 


Addressing a group of leading archaeologists as 
wembled in Rome for the Seventh International Con- 
gress on Archaeology early in September, the late 
Pope Pius XII declared that Roman Catholic teach- 
ions of Africa and elsewhere should 
treat the classics of Greece and Rome as forerunners 
of Christianity and not merely as sources of Euro- 
pean culture that need to be identified with Christ- 
ianity in other parts of the world. The comment is 
regarded as important because of the spirit of na- 
tionalism weeping Asia and Africa. In many 
anti-European independent movements are in 
isting on education concentrating on the ancient 
culture of various regions to the exclusion of con- 
tinental ideas. The P said that Graeco-Roman 
culture produced many volumes which are now the 
yrroperty of all mankind and pointed out the active 
upport of hi Renaissance in 
preserving the ical archaeolo 


ers in the mi 


now 


area 


ype also 


predece Or ince the 
“great harve of clas 


Part of the Palazzo Orsini in Rome has been 
been sold to Gianni Agnelli, the Henry Ford of 
Europe, for $1,000,000, Converted into a palace 
in the 15th century, it is better known to classic 
ists as the Tl eater of Marcellus. 


A Oarne sie Corporation 
ays that the liberal arts college is becoming a pro- 
fessional school and the undergraduate 
chool is devoting so much more of it 
the two types of 


tudy completed recently 


professional 
t% liberal 


arts courses that institutions are 
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becoming more alike. In other words, the idea of a 
professional school as an institution of high level 
specialization offering little or no liberal or classical 
learning is ceasing to be a real one. The change is 
analogous to the kind of revaluation that turned the 
classical high school into an academic-vocational in- 
stitution. 

Immigrants to this country have carried a 
disease known as “Mediterranean blood disease.” 
There are several varieties of it. Generally fatal, 
they all involve “Rh” factors and are found in 
Italy, Greece and all the areas of the Mediter- 
ranean basin where Phoenician colonization has 
left its mark. 

Five years in preparation, the new motion pic- 
ture “Ben Hur” will be before the cameras at the 
Cinecitta studios near Rome a year before it is 
finished near the end of 1958. . . Two other versions 
have appeared on film. There was a _ now little 
known one-reeler produced by the old Kalemy Com- 
pany in 1907 in which scenes were filmed at Pain’s 
Fireworks Show in Manhattan Beach. The better 
known silent version by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
made in 1924 starred Ramon Navarro and Francis 
X. Bushman, The cast of the new version includes 
Charlton Heston as Ben-Hur and Stephen Boyd as 
Messala, The chariot race again promises to be one 
of the thrilling scenes. (Heston was very close to 
coming in second at one of the filmings not long 
ago) Incidentally, General Lew Wallace’s novel 
has sold 5,000,000 copies since it was published in 
1880. 

LASALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 

Oakdale, L.I 


JOHN F. REILLY 





Nathan Dane II, Bowdoin College 


Clothbound, $3.25 


Clothbound, $3.00 


Boston 7 New York 16 





LATIN POETRY IN VERSE TRANSLATION 


From the Beginnings to the Renaissance 
Edited by L. 


R. Lind, University of Kansas 


“IT am particularly impressed by the inclusion of the later poets, giving a much 
broader picture of the extent and scope of Latin literature. The translations 
are lively, genuine, and true to the spirit of the original Latin.”’ 


xxxix plus 438 pages. Paperbound, Riverside Edition C-20, $1.45 


TEN GREEK PLAYS IN CONTEMPORARY TRANSLATIONS 
Edited and in part translated by L. R. Lind 
“A splendid collection with stimulating introductions. This is certainly the edi- 
tion I would use in any course where several Greek plays were taught. I would 
recommend it even for courses in which only one play is read.”’ 
Robert B. Hinman, University of Rochester 
xxviii plus 419 pages. Paperbound, Riverside Edition C-19, $1.15 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Chicago 16 


Dallas | Palo Alto 
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VSA: SUMMER SESSION, 1958 


The Vergilian Society is happy to report an- 
other very successful summer session at its Villa 
Vergiliana at Cumae. The school was under the 
direction of Professor Charles T. Murphy, of 
Oberlin, assisted by Prof. Alexander G. McKay, 
of McMaster; Dr. McKay acted as both Associate 
Director at Cumae and as Tour Director. In all, 
77 students took part in the sessions, divided into 
five separate groups, three of two weeks each 
and two of eleven days. The two latter sessions 
were attended by 25 students who had previously 
taken the course at the American Academy in 
Rome (20 of whom were holders of summer Ful- 
bright grants), and by five students from the 
American School in Athens 

As in past years, the major part of the work 
consisted of guided trips to the various classical 
sites, with on-the-spot lectures, in the Naples 
area. In addition to the well-known sites of 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Paestum, and the Villa 
of Tiberius at Capri, the groups also visited the 
recent excavations (still in progress) at Siabiae 
and Professor D’ Orsi’s new museum ai the 
Scuola Media in Castellamare; the Cumae Acrop- 
olis and other areas in the Phlegraean Fields, 
areas closely connected with the Sixth Aeneid; 
Ischia, the oldest settlement of the Greeks in the 
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west; and, of course, three separate visits to the 
great archaeological museum in Naples. Especial- 
ly interesting was a visit to the splendid new 
museum and picture-gallery at Capodimonte, 
which is unsurpassed for technical excellence 
in exhibiting its treasures. 

There were occasional formal lectures at the 
Villa, some of them illustrated with slides on 
the Villa’s new projector. Each day the literary 
evidence and sources for the sites to be visited 
were read with commentary by the Directors 
This feature was made possible by a new text- 
book, Campania, Rome, Latium and Etruria, a 
collection of passages made expressly for these 
sessions by Dr. McKay. Copies of this work (lith- 
oprinted) will be available for sale to members 
this fall. 

The first session at the Villa (June 30-July 
12) was followed by the supplementary Clas 
sical Tour, led by Dr. McKay in Sicily and by Dr. 
Murphy, alternating with Dr. McKay in Rome. 
Kighteen people in all took the Sicily trip, and 
fifteen the Tour of the 

Substantially the same program will be of 
fered again next summer, with Dr. McKay serv 
ing as Director in charge of the Summer Session 
Once again the Society will offer for its mem 
bers one (or possibly two) scholarships, worth 


tome area. 





LATIN AND GREEK DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 


ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY by G. H. Nall, M.A. 
130 pp. Price $2.60 

This dictionary, which is printed in large clear type, 

simple lines. The examples and quotations given are not numerous 

included in collections of easy Latin 


has been prepared on 
but 


passages 


very 
all the classical writers usually 
are duly represented. 
LATIN GRAMMAR by B. L. Gildersleeve and G. Lodge. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 546 pp. Price $3.50. 
An exhaustive and authoritative analytical work for advanced students which 
has held its place for more than a quarter of a century. The three divisions 
deal respectively with Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody, and the book has an 
Appendix on the Roman Calendar, weights and measures, money and names 
an Index of Verbs, and General Index 
BASIC GREEK VOCABULARY by J. R. Cheadle, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Workshop College. 50 pp. Price $.75. 
Here the author has aimed at providing, within a limit of approximately 
words, a vocabulary covering all the words which a candidate for a General 
Certificate would be expected to know. Many of them are accompanied by syn 
onyms, antonyms, and English derivatives. Interrogative, relative and demon 
strative adverbs and pronouns, prepositions, particles, conjunctions 
erals are grouped at the end of the book, where there is also a table of the 
principal parts of irregular verbs 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS, INC. 


1.000 


and num 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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approximately $365.00 each. For details, write 
to Prof. Charles T. Murphy, Sec.-Treas., Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHARLES T. MURPHY 


RICHARDS’ “ESSENTIALS OF LATIN” 

In his review (CW, Vol. 52, No.1, October 
1958, pp. 19-21) of J. F. C. Richards’ Essentials 
of Latin, Professor Feldman compares this work 
with elementary texts for high school or gen- 
eral college use. This book is unique in design 
and intention and should be judged on its own 
merits 

Professor Richards has produced a_ book 
Which (p. vii) “is intended for mature students 
in colleges who wish to learn Latin as 
quickly as possible. ... Its purpose is to introduce 
the student to Latin literature while he is learn- 
ing the language.” That is, the text is designed 
to enable a student, after one semester’s inten- 
sive study, to pursue Latin at the college level. 

In 41 lessons all the important elements of 
covered thoroughly, with copious 
and English-Latin exercises. Al- 


syntax are 
Latin-English 





ple ase mention 
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though the vocabulary lists (about 32 words 
per lesson) seem long, a mastery of the total 
1333 words will be comparable to three years 
of high school preparation. For example, the New 
York State Board of Regents (1956 Syllabus) 
requires a vocabulary of 1262 words for third 
year, 1672 for fourth year. Since the reading 
selections are actual quotations from the ancient 
authors, the student will have gained some fam- 
iliarity with varied vocabularies and _ styles. 
The inclusion of numerous selections from Latin 
poetry and an excellent appendix on meter pro- 
vide a sound basis for further study in Latin 
poetry. 

The format is clear, emphasizing important 
points, particularly the paradigms, in boldface 
type. The excellent illustrations of inscriptions 
and manuscripts (especially pp. 144, 178, 210) 
add interest and provide extra reading material. 
The seven appendices are an outstanding feature 
of the book, including a ‘Review of Important 
Constructions” and a summary of grammatical 
forms which is unusually complete, containing 
all the regular forms and many of the irregulars 
that puzzle the beginner. 

Designed for the mature college student, 
Professor Richards’ book offers a_ thorough 
grounding in fundamentals for those who wish 








425 


Small size, low price, highest quality! 


° McKAY’S HANDY DICTIONARIES - 
Greek (Classical) - English 


KARL FEYERABEND 


119 pages 


Latin-English and English-Latin 


J. E. WESSELY 


pages 


Write for examination copies 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc., 119 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


* $2300 


* $2.00 
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to pursue the study of Latin literature. For this 
end it seems eminently successful. 
FRANCIS S. CHISDES 

NEW YORK, N.Y. CAROL L. CHISDES 

Ed. Note: With reference to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chisdes’ communication, Professor Feldman has 
asked us to state that he quite agrees with their 
estimate of the merits of Professor Richards’ 
book for the thoroughly mature and linguis- 
tically gifted student. He had hoped that this was 
sufficiently brought out in his review. He feels, 
however, that students of this caliber are not 
commonly found in most college classes, and 
that, while readily acknowledging the value of 
Professor Richards’ work for such exceptional 
students or classes —, he was obliged to intro 
duce this consideration in his review. He hopes, 
of course, that all teachers will examine the book 
openmindedly and with reference to their par 
ticular needs. 
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New officers of the Classical Association of Pittsburgh 
and Vicinity, elected at the meeting of Oct. 10, 1958 
are: President: Mr. Robert Dobroski, North Allegheny 
H.S.; Vice-President: Mrs. Donalda Fern Costello, Nort} 
Allegheny H.S.; Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. William C. Pa 
netta, University of Pittsburgh 


York State East 


The Fall Coe 
held on Saturday 


meeting of the New 
Zone Latin Teachers Association was 
Nov. 15, 1958 in Albany The luncheon was followed 
by a short business meeting and talks by Dr. Edith Wallace 
Dr. Mary Goggin and Mrs. Hazel Norton of the New Yo 
State Teacher College at Albany 1 tl nrichment 
Latin teaching through the use of Roman history, poetry 
nd mythology 


Tt 


The annual Spring Latin contest will be 
April 1959 for area students in all four 
Winners will be announced and 
j in May, 1959 


years 
prizes 


Current Miss Lee Maggiore 
Niskayuna H.S chen y 9: Vice-President, M Anne 
Peter on, Vat Schenectady ) 
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1958-59 are: President: Dr. Laura Voelkel Sumner, Mary 
Washington College; Vice-President: Dr. Robert E. Jones 
Randolph-Macon College; Secretary Mrs. Thomas Mar 
tin, Ashland H.S., Ashland; Treasurer: Mrs. Katherine 
Meade Lane H.S. harlottesville 


n Cities Classical Club are 
President, Dr. Roy Swanson, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis; Vice President, Mr. Edward Brooks, St 

| St. Paul; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary 
Bryant Jr. H.S., Minneapol 


of the Twi 


(Current officer 


officers of ) Jlassical Association of the 
Southern Section, are: President, Mr. David 
Angeles 46; Vice-President 
Mary Cx lle Lie Los 
Louise M | 


Current 
Pacific States 
McGrath, Fairfax H.S., Lo 

ister M. Germaine, Dean, Mt. St 
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CLASSICS IN PREMEDICAL EDUCATION 
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tendency for most medical schools is not to 


rigid in stating premedical requirements, 
the lence They want students 
ortunity to 


to have 
t ound background vy ith ome opy 
pursue diverse and individualized areas of interest 
luring high school and college. Let me emphasize 
too that the Association is merely a clearing house 
of information for the medical schools and does 

set a policy. There is a remarkable 

sity from school to school 


imount 


Sincerely yours, 
Ellen Dudovitz, Secretary 
Admission Handbook Dept 











Current officers are: President, Oscar E. Nybakken, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City; President-Elect, 
Graydon Regenos, Tulane University; First Vice President, 
Mary C. Arnold, Cambridge H. S., Cambridge, Ohio: 
Secretary-Treasurer, John N. Hough, University of Colo 
rado; Editor of the Classical Journal, Norman T. Pratt, Jr., 
Indiana University 


Mr. Burt Franklin, bookseller and publisher 514 W 
113th St., New York 25, N.Y., has announced a large 
reprint program to make available scholarly works now 
out of print and virtually unobtainable. Titles of spe- 
ial interest to classicists include, among others, such items 
as Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur 
J. A. Herbert's Illuminated Manuscripts, and A.G. Little's 
Initia Operum Latinorum. Mr. Franklin would welcome 
reprints, and has stated that “the survey 
publication of original works proceeds 


uggestions for 
leading toward 


apace 


The American Classical League is again offering ten 
Junior Classical League college scholarships of $100 to 
deserving high school seniors who are members of JCL 
plus a special scholarship of $200 for a candidate current 
ly doing excellent work in fourth year Latin and third 
Application and recommendation forms (for 
use of teachers) must be secured from the ACL offices 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and must be returned 
to Prof Carolyn E. Bock, Chairman, JCL Scholarship 
Committee, State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N.J 
by Jan. 15, 1959. 

For other ACL 
9} 275 


year Greek 


(1958 


awards and news, see CW 52 


Rome has announced the 
amount ot 


The American Academy in 
offer of its 1959-1960 fellowships, in the 
$3,000, to mature students and artists in the fields ot 
tudies, art and architecture, and music. There 
resident senior research fellowship in classical 
studies at $4,000. For further information consult the 
Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York yA N.Y Application must he re 
eived by Dec. 31, 1958 


lassical 
also a 


Mis Theodora & Cox s Three Essentials In Teach 
ing Latin,” originally presented at the 1959 University of 
Kentucky Foreign Languaye Conference and featured in 
this issue, is being published in a fall number of the Vir 
giniad Journal of Education, to whose editor, Mr. Robert 
F. Williams, we are indebted for his generous consent in 
permitting approximately concurrent publication, for a 
iewhat different audience, in CW 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


CopLey, FRANK QO. (trans.). Terence’s Phormio. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 61. $0.45 

DiriNGER, D. The Story of the Aleph Beth. New York 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 195, 27 plates. $4.75 
On the Hebrew alphabet 


HacstruM, JEAN H. The Sister Arts. The Tradition of 
Literary Pictorialism and English Poetry from Dryden 
to Gray. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958 
Pp. xxii, 337, 32 plates. $7.50. 
Ch. I: “Classical Antiquity” (pp. 3-36) 

Page 


(Continued on 100) 
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AIA: LOCAL SOCIETIES* 

The local societies of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, now forty-seven in number, 
consist of groups of members of the Institute, 
and are located in major cities and academic 
centres of the United Staies and Canada. At 
meetings of these local societies, members gather 
to hear lectures by outstanding archaeologists 
and scholars in both old and new world cultures. 
This lecture program sponsored by the Institute 
is considered to be one of the Institute’s prime 
objectives, as well as one of its major services 
to members. 

Following is a list of the local societies as of 
November 1958, together with the names and 
addresses of the local secretaries from whom de- 
tails of current programs may be obtained. 
Arbor: Prof. G.F. Else, Classics Dept 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Ann 
Michigan 
Atlanta: Dr 


rsity, Ga 


Scranton, Fmory | Emory Uni 


Baltimore: Mrs. T. L. Low, Dixie Dr., Towson 4, 


Md 
Boston 
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bridge 38 


Mrs. R. Clark, 1716 Cambridge St., Cam 
Mass 
Central linois (Urbana): Dr 
brary, U. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
Central (Bloomington): Prof. E.S 
De pt. of Bloomington, Ind 
Central Missouri (Columbia): Mrs. R. McGrew 
S. 4th St... Columbia, Mo 
Chicago: Mr. G.F. Swift, 
Il] 
Cincinnati: Mrs. J. W. Sagmaster. 4 ay Wood 
Circle, Cincinnati, O 
Cleveland: Miss 
Cleveland 6, O 
Columbus: Mr. J. Rubright, Dept. of Fine 
State Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Detroit: Mr. F. W. Robinson 
Detroit Mich 
Greensboro 
N.C 
Hartford: Miss Sarah B. MacLent 


School, Farmington, Conn 


Jone 


Indiana Ramage 


Classics, Indiana U., 


56th St hicage 


$51 E 


102d St 


Ruth Adomeit 


Arts., Ohio 


Detroit Institute f Art 


Mrs. C. Adams, 315 S. Chapman, Greens 


horo, 


Supplementing our regular coverage of 


which will regularly appear in Notes and 


classical new 
News and Te 
lated departments, we hope from time to time to 
ore fully on the work of certain classical organizations 
vhose activities may be of interest to considerable portions 
of our readers. These reports will supplement the data 
provided in our comprehensive review, “Classical Societie 
in the United States Revised List,” CW 50 
(1956-57) 1-14 
On the work of AIA generally, see CW 50 (1956-57) 

3, and subsequent notices in Notes and News (consult an 
nual indices). Communications concerning membershiy 
hould be addressed to Prof Le Roy A Campbell Genera 
Secretary, Archaeological Institute of America, 5 Was 
ton Square North, New York 3, N.Y., or to 
secretaries listed in the present article 
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and Canada: 


Iowa: Prof. W. M. Paff, 101-A University Hall, State 
U. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Kansas: Mr. G. E. Wilson, 1140 Louisiana, Lawrence 
Kan. 
Kentucky: Dr. A. 
ington, Ky. 
Lehigh Valley (Bethlehem) 
high U., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lynchburg: Miss Catherine Murphy, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's C., Lynchburg, Va. 
Madison: Prof. H M 
Madison 5, Wis 
Minnesota: Prof. T. B. Jones, 258 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven: Dr. Ann Perkin 
Haven, Conn 
New York: Miss Nora Scott, Metropolitar Muse 
Art, New York 28, N.Y. 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill) 
Laurel Hill Rd., Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Oberlin: Prof. A 
iW & Oberlin, Ohio 
Oxford, Ohio: Prof. H. C 
Oxford, Ohio 
xford-Memphis: Prof 
I University, Miss 
Philadelphia: Dr. K. D. Matthews, Jr 
Museu 3d and Spruce, Philadelphia 4, Pa 
gh Prof 4.M 3328 Cathedral 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
Mrs. E. B. Smith, 211 Prospect Ave 


Uterhart, 469 Strattord D1 Lex 


Prof J A Maurer, Le 


Howe, 2011 Chadbourne Av 


Ford Hall, | 


1974 Yale Sta., New 


Prof. J. P. Harland 


Bongiorno, Dept. of English, Ober 


Montgomery, Miami: | 


Evelyn L. Way, U. of Missi 


vy 
roung, 


Dept of Class« 


Box 463, Ashland, Va 
U. of Roche Roch 
7006 Delmar BI 

‘ity 5, Mo 

yan Francisco Mr Pauline 
nia St (Apt 4). Berkeley 9 
Santa Fe Mrs ReG : 
Box L727 Santa Fe, N.M 
Seattle Mrs Eileen Nis 
Wa hington, Seattl Wash 

Southern California (Lo 
991 N. Alexandria St., Los Ang 

Spokane Mr. J E 


Armstrong 


New Mex 
P.O 
Dept 


Ange les) Mr E. S$ 

ngeles, Cal 

Ferris, Spokane and Easte1 

Seattle First Natl Bank, Spokane 10, Wash 

Springfield, Ohio: Mrs. R. N 

Springfield, Ohio 
Mrs. Edith 
Tallahassee Fla 
C. U. Wolf, 428 


Gre 


W WW 


Toronto Prof 
Royal Ontario Museu: 
Walla Walla: Mr 
Walla Walla, Wa 
Washington 1.¢ 
Gallery of Art, Washi ) 
Western Massachusetts (So 
atti, Mt. Holyoke C., So. Had! 
Worcester: Mr. L. M. E: 
Worcester 8, Ma 
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BOOKS RECEIVED STEGEN, GUILLAUME (ed.). Les Epitres Littéraires d’Hor- 
(Continued from Page 98) ace. Namur: Maison d’Editions Ad. Wesmael-Charlier 


KAPLAN, JusTIN D. (ed.). The Pocket Aristotle. New (S.A.), 1958. Pp. 232. No price stated 
York: Pocket Books, I: 958. Pp. 381. $0.50 ‘ : . 
, Pocket Books, Inc., | Pp. xvi, 1. $ SUTHERLAND, C. H. V. Ancient Numismatics: A Brief 
Introduction. New York: American Numismatic So 


McGuire, MartTIN R. P. Introduction to Classical Scholar- 
ciety, 1958. Pp. iii, 29. $1.00. 


ship. A Syllabus and Bibliographical Guide. Washing: 

ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, ; Z ; 

1958. Pp. xvii, 204; with separately paged (1-86) bi- bag _ er In Praise of Love. An Introduction 

bliography. $4.25 to the Love-Poetry of the Renaissance. New York: 
Se The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. xi, 319, ill. $6.50 


Pease, ARTHUR STANLKY. (ed.). M. Tulli Ciceronis De ' 
Natura Deorum. Vol. Il: Libri Secundus et Tertius. WARD, RONALD A. Royal Sacrament: The Preacher and 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958 his Message. London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1958. 
Pp. viii, 537-1257. $17.50. Pp. 192. 12 s. 6d. 
(See also “Reviews” this issue: Felletti Maj, Tcheri- (Ch. III: “The Preacher and his Greek Testament” 
kover, Wade-Gery (pp. 48-75) 

Prt, Mario. Language for Everybody: What It Is and WormHoupt, ARTHUR L. An Approach to Some Master 
How to Master It. New York Pocket Books, Inc., pieces of Western World Literature. Oskaloosa, Iowa 
1958. Pp. xii, 340. $0.50 Athene Press, 1958. Pp. 69. $0.50 
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Roux, JEANNE and GeorGes Roux. Greece. Translated Please send communications for this Department to 
by LioNEL and MIRIAM KOCHAN. (“Beaux Pays” Mr. Francis S. Chisdes, 235 W. 103d St., New York 
Series.) Fair Lawn: Essential Books, 1958. Pp. 253 25, N.Y 
ill, $8.00 | 








NEW REPRINTS OF 
INDISPENSABLE MONOGRAPHS 


167 pp 


1 BERGER, S. HISTOIRE DE LA VULGATE pendant tes premiers siecles du moyen age $28 
$15.00 


‘An entirely original work and of the greatest import, not only for the history of the Bible itself but still 
original and the 


more for the history of ideas and of the Arts.’ A. Molinier in Revue Historique. ‘fhe most 
most important work.’ L. Cluvray in Le Moyen Age VII: 177 
2 LITTLE, A.G, INITIA OPERUM LATINORUM, quue saec. XIII, XIV, XV, attribuuntur 288 pp 
$25.00 


of supreme rarity. Prime tool for manuscript studies, me 


Formerly 
Of immense help in the wilderness of medieval manu 


Invaluable listing of some 6,000 incipits 
lieval and Renaissance text editing, cataloguers, &¢« 


scripts and bibliography.’ M. W. Bloomfield—Traditio: XI 
3. NORDEN, Walter. DAS PAPSTTUM u. BYZANZ. 783 pp $18.50 
Paetow. ‘New 


‘Studies the schism between the Latin and Greek churches and the attempts to reunite them 
ind very important.’ Vasiliev (1952). ‘The most important and comprehensive work.’Diehl-Charanis in Byzan- 


ium (1957) 
1 BURY, John Bagnell, THE IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE NINTH CENTURY, 179 
$6.50 


p 
The greatest single piece of pure scholarship Bury ever produced will long remain indispensable N. Baynes 
Bibliog. of J. B. Bury. ‘The best study.’ Charanis in Diehl-Charanis: Byzantium, p. 333 

McKECHNIE, William Sharp. MAGNA CARTA: A COMMENTARY OF THE GREAT CHARTER OF 


od 
KING JOHN, WITH HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, 530 pp $15.00 
The only valid modern work. The author has collected, sifted, and arranged the evidence from many sources 
throwing light upon John’s Great Charter. Latin text accompanied by English translation and extensive com- 
mentary on each of the 63 chapters. ‘All through the edition there is mastery and authority.’ T. F. Tout in 
Scottish Hist. Ref., TIX. ‘Successful presentation of a difficult subject.’ H. L. Cannon in Am. Hist. Rev. ‘The 
mnly comprehensive survey.’ Dutcher—Guide to Historical literature 

6. HERBERT, J.A. ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 365 pp., 51 plates $16.50 
The best and most comprehensive in any language.’ A, W. Pollard, The most authoritative work on manuscript 
llustration and illumination as practised in the European scriptoria of the middle ages and Renaissance 

7. BRADLEY, John W. DICTIONARY OF MINIATURISTS, ILLUMINATORS, CALLIGRAPHERS, & CO- 
PYISTS with references to their works, patrons from sources, many inedited, from the establishment of 
Christianity 3 vols $55.00 
Winchell Q87. 5.000 accounts of medieval, Renaissance, and early modern miniaturists, illuminators, copyists 
with bibliographies of printed sources and precise references to location of paintings in manuscripts. ‘A rare 
work of greatest reference value.’ C. Bonacini in Bibliog, arti scrittorie (1953) 

8 KRUMBACHER, Karl. GESCHICHTE DER BYZANTINISCHEN LITTERATUR (527-1453). 2nd ed - 
1.193 pp.. 2 vols. 4to $45.00 
‘Of fundamental importance.’ Paetow. ‘Indispensable.’ Vasiliev (1952). ‘The most important account.’ Diehl- 
Charanis (1957). ‘Most magnificent effort Indispensable.’ Ostrogorsky (1957). ‘The chief authority.’ Case 


Complete catalogue of publications available 
At your hookseller o7 
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514 W. 113th St., N.Y. 25, N.Y. 














